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Cape Town. 
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A Great Meeting 


HE 1938 summer program meeting of the American Association to Promote 

the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf came to an end July 1 in Detroit. To the 

Chairman of the Program Committee, Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine, goes most 

of the credit for a noteworthy gathering. Most of the sessions were held in the 

Detroit Day School, of which she is Principal, and all of the children in the splen. 
did demonstration classes were pupils of that school. 

The summer meeting opened Monday evening, June 27, at which time President 
Gruver presented a masterly address on “Stands and Trends in the Education of the 
Deaf.” Dr. Van Adestine introduced the keynote of the meeting, “Helping the 
Deaf Child Find His Place in the World,” and explained that subsequent sessions 
would be devoted to various ways of accomplishing this end: by Better Speech, 
Better Lip Reading, Better Language, Better Co-operation between Home and School, 
and Better Use of Hearing. 

The morning session on Tuesday dealt with the improvement of speech through- 
out a school, and the speakers included not only prominent educators of the deaf, 
but representatives of the allied fields of speech correction and dentistry. In the after- 
noon session, on “Speech in the Lives of the Adult Deaf,” a wide variety of interests 
was represented. The assistant principal of a vocational high school told of prac- 
tical experience in handling deaf boys along with hearing boys and placing them in 
industry, a university professor described laboratory methods of speech study, and 
—a point of the keenest interest to the audience—two former pupils of the Detroit 
School for the Deaf discussed their own experience with speech; one in business, 
the other in social life. 

Ways of improving lip reading throughout a school suggested on Wednesday 
by experienced educators were: By Profiting by the Findings of Research Workers, 
By Adequate Training of Teachers, By Giving Lip Reading Its Fair Share of Atten- 
tion in the Teaching Program, and By Better Care of the Children’s Eyes. 

A pleasing deviation from the classroom topics on the main program was 
offered at the Wednesday evening session, when Mr. John J. Lee, of Wayne Univer- 
sity, spoke on coordinated work in special education; Mr. Max Wiener, a hard of 
hearing young man who had studied lip reading at the Detroit Day School, played 
several violin solos that would have done credit to any program; and Father Sieden- 
berg, Detroit University’s famous sociologist, told with delightful informality of his 
recent visit to Russia. 

Language for the slow child, for vocational work, for a school of many nation- 
alities, for high school pupils, and pitfalls in language all along the line received 
skilled attention Thursday morning. At the afternocn session Dr. Marie Rasey, of 
Detroit, delivered to the largest audience of the entire summer meeting an address 
which some described as the highlight of the program, on The Relation between 
Home and School; and a paper from Association headquarters described the organi- 
zation’s own work for parents and the teachers’ relation to it. At the business ses- 
sion which followed the five directors whose terms expired this year were elected 
to succeed themselves, and Miss Margaret Bodycomb was elected to fill an un- 
expired term. 

The topic of leading interest was probably that of the last day—Better Use of 
Hearing. At any rate, it was noticeable that the general early exodus of delegates 
so often observed at professional meetings in this field did not take place, and close 
attention was given to the discussions of What the Superintendent Should Know 
about Hearing Aids, What Training Should be Required for the Teacher, and The 
Proper Classification of Children with Various Degrees of Hearing Loss. The 
panel discussion with which the meeting closed provided the most controversial 
topic, the most merriment, and the most general participation. 


(Continued on page 464) 
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The Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator 


papers published in South Africa 

have for some months been bringing 
news of the Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator, 
an invention of Mr. A. E. Coyne, a lecturer 
in the Engineering Department of the 
Cape Technical College, Cape Town. Mrs. 
Coyne is a teacher of the deaf at the Do- 
minican School in Cape Town, and some 
of the first successful experiments with 
the instrument were made there, although 
Mr. Coyne began his work twelve years 
ago at the Sheffield School for the Deaf 
in England. 

“As its name implies,” states an article 
in the February, 1938, Teacher of the 
Deaf, “the instrument indicates the com- 
parative variations of pitch of different 
sounds by the lighting of lamps arranged 
in a vertical row at the front of the in- 
strument. The person using it speaks or 
sings into a microphone. The sound varia- 
tions of the voice are translated into elec- 
trical impulses which are then amplified 
and applied to a series of electro-magneti- 
cally operated tuning forks. These in their 
turn are vibrated if the frequency of the 
voice agrees with their natural rate of 
vibration. Each tuning fork controls a 
lamp, but if several forks should be vibrat- 
ing simultaneously, as often happens when 
a voice is rich in harmonics, only the 
lamp operated by the lowest of them will 
light. 

“In use the instrument is highly respon- 
sive, and the lights rise and fall (or ap- 
pear to rise and fall) as quickly or slowly 
as the inflexions in the voice of the per- 
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son using it. Practically it is found best to 
speak slowly and with constant voice en- 
ergy throughout a word or phrase; ex- 
cellent training for breath control. Each 
signal has a considerable tolerance so that 
it is impossible to speak into the micro- 
phone without operating a signal.” 

Since this first account of the instru- 
ment was published, Mr. and Mrs. Coyne 
have experimented with it extensively 
among the pupils of the schools for the 
deaf in Cape Town and Johannesburg, and 
the results have confirmed their first im- 
pression of its usefulness in improving 
the voices of the totally deaf. More than 
one hundred children used it for periods 
varying from three days to a fortnight, and 
four teachers have submitted reports of 
their experiences. 

From these reports, Mr. and Mrs. Coyne 
have gathered the following data concern- 
ing the value of the indicator as a “self 
educator for the deaf child.”* 

In producing voice 

When a teacher by the usual means suc- 
ceeds in getting a sound of any sort, how- 
ever faint, there is an indication on the 
instrument. After a few attempts the child 
connects some sensation with the instantly 
visible result (in the ordinary way he has 
no result except the approval of his teach- 
er, and even then probably does not realize 
what has merited it) and literally in a 
matter of minutes he is able to repeat the 
sound at will. The desire to make the 
 *Much of the material in these reports from Mr. 
and Mrs. Coyne and the various teachers was 
printed in the June Teacher of the Deaf, the English 


magazine published at Stoke by the National College 
of Teachers of the Deaf. 
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lights shine as the other children do is a 

great incentive to effort. 

In obtaining good clear sounds without 
breathiness or wobble. 

First sounds are sometimes breathy and 
unpleasant. Often these faults are never 
remedied. The efforts of teacher and child 
to correct this, when successful, are shown 
by a clear, steady lighting of the indicator 
lamps. “Breathiness” causes a flickering 
or rapid oscillation between lamps widely 
separated. Some children have been 
proved to produce what is practically a 
yodelling voice, with lamps indicating an 
octave apart so rapidly as to appear to be 
alight at the same time. Here again the 
intense desire of the child to make the 
“pretty lights” shine clearly, is of course 
of tremendous assistance in getting the re- 
sult. 

In obtaining a sustained note without fall- 
ing off or rising at the end. 

This is much more difficult. To keep the 
pitch constant whilst the breath is grad- 
ually petering out, requires considerable 
effort. It is not to be wondered at that 
the adult deaf so often have a falling in- 
flexion at the end of every word or phrase, 
or, conversely, a final squeak due to a 
convulsive action of the muscles. The 
younger children quickly improved with 
the assistance of the visible record of the 
indicator, but many older children had 
no control at all in this respect. It was 
apparent that, although they had some gen- 
eral sense of pitch, to the extent of being 
able to raise and lower their voices, they 
had formed fixed habits, unfortunately 
typical of deaf speech, which will necessi- 
tate considerable work with the instrument 
to eradicate. One child of about fourteen 
who was fortunate in having wealthy par- 
ents, had had a lot of money spent on her 
training, with the best of teachers, but was 
unable to say any syllable of a word with- 
out a falling off in pitch, despite the fact 
that the indicator showed clearly what was 
happening, and she understood perfectly 
(probably for the first time) what was 
required of her. Her general sense of pitch 
was very good, showing the enormous 
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amount of work put in by her teacher, but 
the result was a most distressing intona- 
tion which will be a great handicap to 
her. We can definitely say that a child 
properly trained from the beginning with 
the pitch indicator would not acquire these 
unfortunate habits of inflexion. 

In developing a sense of pitch. 

The development of a sense of pitch— 
the primary purpose for which the instru- 
ment was designed—has been found to be 
astonishingly easy to accomplish. Small 
children had no difficulty in getting broad 
changes of pitch in a matter of minutes, 
and, what is more important, soon remem- 
bered the sensations which produced the 
results and were able to repeat them at 
will, with or without the indicator. To 
quote from one report, “It was extremely 
gratifying to see a little girl of five, to- 
tally deaf, work with the instrument un- 
til she was able to babble in a high or a 
low tone as indicated.” The older trained 
children were all vastly interested in “see- 
ing” what they were doing, and _ their 
teachers were able to show them straight- 
away on the instrument faults in their 
speech which they had been trying to ex- 
plain for months without success. 

From the results already obtained it 
would appear that the more intelligent 
totally deaf children will eventually get 
such a fine sense of pitch control as to be 
able to operate, as desired, almost any 
signal in their range. As these signals are 
at two-semitone intervals, it will be appre- 
ciated that this expectation is somewhat 
ambitious, but in our opinion justified. 

Referring to the matter of signals, it 
might be mentioned that when the indi- 
cator was in its experimental form a year 
or so ago, the criticism was made that 
there were too many signals. It was sug- 
gested that three or four changes of pitch 
for a totally deaf person were ample, and 
such a multiplicity of signals was unnec- 
essary and expensive. However, experi- 
ment soon proved that the ideal instrument 
should show the smallest changes of pitch 
so that every effort of the child was en- 
couraged. Responsive units separated by, 
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say, two full tones, were useless except for 
those who had already a very good sense 
of pitch. 
In obtaining correct inflexion in words 
and phrases. 
It was found that well trained, intelligent 


children had little difficulty in getting a 
speech tune from a simple diagram drawn 
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few months, should she lapse into the old 
tone she is able to correct herself without 
referring to the indicator. 

“A second child, who had been some 
years in school, had a very deep gruff 
voice, which she had never been able to 
raise. Results were not so quick as in the 
previous case, but after two weeks she 
could ascend and descend four tones, one 





on the writing board alongside the sig- 
nals. A child trained by graduated exer- 
cises with the indicator would not have the 
slightest difficulty in repeating a speech 
tune if it were shown to him by a good 
system of notation. 

The following reports from teachers who 
have used the indicator are of great in- 
terest: 

Sister M. Germaine, of the Dominican 
School, Cape Town, writes: 

“The first experiments . . . proved most 
gratifying. We might quote three cases. 
The first is that of a child who had been 
two years at school. She had a very high 
pitched, heady voice. After only a few at- 
tempts in front of the indicator she was 
able to produce a normal pitch, though 
previously unable to do so. Now, after a 


By courtesy of The Teacher of the Deaf. 
VOICE PITCH INDICATOR, INVENTED BY MR. A. E. COYNE 


step at a time. So far, she is unable to 
modulate her voice when away from the 
instrument, but does so after a few at- 
tempts with the’ colored lights. 

“The third is a case of bad breath con- 
trol, a ‘wobbler.’ Practice in keeping one 
light steady has been found most useful 
in this case. 

“The cases quoted are of totally deaf 
children.” 

Miss Janice Breitwieser, an American 
teacher now in the school at Wittebome, 
says: 

“In the very beginning the instrument 
was used for babies who did not yet have 
the idea of producing voice. With this in- 
strument they soon acquired the idea of 
relationship between the lights, voice pro- 

(Continued on page 468) 
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A Boy Who Had Never Learned to Listen 


By EpNA NEHER CHARLES 


UR school first heard of Teddy 
¢ through a social worker, who re- 

ported, “He is the only child in 
the family, is dreadfully spoiled and can 
not get along with other children because 
he grabs what they have and will not 
share his toys with them. The father is 
a commercial artist who is out of work. 
The mother was a typist before marriage 
but is now unable to work because of a 
The three 
people live in two rooms with a kitchen- 
ette and they are at each other’s throats 
all the day long. Teddy could be helped 
by your school. Won't you take him to 
see what you can do?” 


recent nervous’ breakdown. 


A Round of Destructive Play 


The first day Teddy came into the play 
yard he paused a moment to watch the 
children with their play equipment, then 
with a dash he was into the middle of 
things at once. He pushed over a tower 
of large hollow blocks which a child had 
just built, laughed aloud at the result 
and hurried away to the sand box. He 
put one foot in the sand, sat on the edge 
of the box, picked up a handful of sand 
and threw it at the children who were 
playing there. Just then a boy on a tri- 
cycle rode by. Teddy jumped up and 
reached out his hand to stop the tricycle, 
but failing in the attempt, he seemed to 
forget about the tricycle and ran toward 
a plank across the yard which the chil- 
dren were using as a spring board. On 
the way he fell over one of the large 
blocks which he had previously knocked 
down. He got up at once and went to 
his father for comfort but did not wait 
to listen to what the parent had to say, 
for his interest was in the yard with its 
fascinations of various kinds. In a mo- 
ment he circled the yard again and was 
off for another round of what appeared 
to be destructive play. 


It was almost impossible for a teacher 
to speak to Teddy or to check him in any 
If she approached, he ran, pushed 
or shoved, clawing with his hands if need 
be to tear himself free from restraint. 

“Teddy has had an hour of great ac- 
tivity,” the supervisor said at last to the 
parent, “you may take him home now. 
We will give him just a little each day 
so he will not become over stimulated. 
If he becomes too excited he can not rest 
well.” 

“We will be back again tomorrow,” 
the parent said. 

“Yes, do come tomorrow. Regular at- 
tendance means a great deal when a child 
is becoming acquainted with a group of 
new children. Plan to stay with Teddy 
again, please, for he needs to feel that 
you are near,” the supervisor suggested. 

Teddy was a robust child with good 
physique and much strength which he 
used in having his own way. He came to 
school day after day using his well-tried 
methods of grabbing, pushing, pinching 
and clawing to get into the places of the 
other children. In spite of his behavior, 
Teddy was very affectionate. He wanted 


way. 


_to play with the children, to do the things 


that they were doing, and to make use of 
the materials, but he did not know how to 
go about it in ways that were satisfactory 
to the children and he would not listen 
when one offered him a suggestion. 


Resentful of Interference 


The adult could not help him much for 
he constantly defended himself against 
any interference from an adult. In that 
case it seemed best to us to ignore Teddy, 
more or less, and let him go his own way 
so long as he was not actually hurting 
another child. We knew that before we 
could help Teddy we would need to estab- 
lish a friendly relationship with him and 
gain his confidence. We knew also that 
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we would defeat our own purpose, if we 
definitely set about to make the child over 
or to check his movements to any great 
extent. 

After several weeks of morning play in 
the yard, Teddy was so much at home in 
the group that he was willing to see his 
parent leave to return for him later in 
the day. He was satisfied to lengthen his 
day in the school, and the staff felt that 
Teddy was ready to stay for the dinner 
hour. 

In order that you may understand some 
of the techniques employed by the mem- 
bers of the school staff in helping Teddy 
make the adjustment to the group and to 
listen when people talked to him, I will 
take a single, fairly simple, situation and 
one easily controlled—the morning bath- 
room situation. 


Low Level of Social Behavior 


The first day Teddy came into the bath- 
room where other children were washing 
for dinner, because of the new situation 
in which he found himself, his behavior 
sank at once to the low and disintegrated 
level which he portrayed during the first 
few mornings in the yard. A wash stand 
stood on either side of the door. The 
rack, with a towel and wash cloth for each 
child, stood in the center of the room. 
The three toilets were at the rear. Once 
inside the door Teddy darted for the 
water faucet, turned on the water, which 
gushed out forcefully, laughed aloud at 
this and put his hand into the basin so 
he could splash the water on the boy 
who was washing. Seeing what he had 
done, Teddy again laughed aloud. The 
Gerard can 


teacher approached to say, 
not wash very well when you do that,” 
but Teddy had no ears for listening. He 
went at once to the wash stand on the 
other side of the door where another 
child was washing, turned on the water, 
splashed it as hard as he could, turned 
to the towel rack, pulled down several 
towels and wash cloths in a flash, dropped 
them on the floor and hid in the toilet to 
protect himself from the teacher. 

Teddy could build up his own social 
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controls only through learning little by 
little to control his own responses to ma- 
terials and to people. Our first step was 
to make the situation as simple as pos- 
sible so it would be easy for Teddy to re- 
spond in the desired manner. We there- 
fore decided that for a few days Teddy 
would come into the bathroom when no 
other children were present. He could 
then give his entire attention to his own 
acts, learn the routine of procedure with 
the least amount of strain and begin to 
find himself in the new situation. 

The teacher in charge took special care 
to see that Teddy understood exactly what 
was expected of him. As he came into 
the bathroom she said, “Teddy, you will 
go to the toilet first,” opening the door 
of the toilet for him herself. As she 
closed the door after him, she suggested, 
“Flush the toilet when you are through.” 


Lessons in Attention and Poise 


The teacher then turned to wash her 
own hands so that Teddy could feel that 
he was in charge of his own behavior. 
When he had finished, she walked slowly 
to him and said, “See here, Teddy!” Af- 
ter a pause she continued, “Here is your 
wash cloth.” She held her hand for 
some time upon the hook where the cloth 
was hanging. When Teddy reached to 
get the cloth, the teacher spoke of the 
picture pasted on the screen. “Here is a 
red boat, Teddy. Every day you will 
find the boat and take the wash cloth 
nearest it. That is your cloth to use.” 

“Now bring your wash cloth to the 
basin,” she said with confidence, leading 
the way to the basin. “Place your cloth 
on the side here, till you fill the basin 
with water, and wash your hands with 
soap.” 

If the attention wavered, the teacher 
brought it back by asking, “May I help 
you turn on the water, or can you do it 
yourself?” In a similar way she led the 
child with poise and expectation through 
the process of washing his face with the 
cloth, hanging up the cloth and drying on 
the clean towel. 

After several days of careful guidance, 
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Teddy was ready to come into the bath- 
room when other children were washing 
for dinner. Now if Teddy attempted to 
wash when another child was at the wash 
stand the teacher had only to say, “Ted- 
dy, Gerard is washing now. You wait 
right here till he is through”; and Teddy 
would wait willingly. He had enjoyed 
several days of satisfactory experience in 
the bathroom with his teacher and seemed 
to have gotten a picture of himself doing 
the desired thing in that situation, which 
made it easy for him to accept the new 
demand when he was called upon to wait 
till another child had finished. In fact, 
I think, Teddy gained a certain amount 
of pleasure and satisfaction in knowing 
that he could wait, for the next day he 
took his wash cloth in hand and stood in 
the exact spot to wait when there was no 
child at the basin. In this waiting mood 
he was ready to listen, when the teacher 
said, “It is not necessary to wait today, 
Teddy, for there is no one at the basin.” 


Definite Improvement in Behavior 


I would like to pause with you and 
dwell for a time on the question, “What 
was taking place within the child the past 
few days in this bathroom procedure and 
how was it changing his behavior?” 

I know of nothing which brings joy to 
a teacher of little children so much as 
seeing behavior changing for the better. 
This change in Teddy was as definite as 
that when a man builds a wall of mortar 
and brick. He puts on mortar, lays a 
brick, puts on more mortar, lays another 
brick, and all the time you see the wall 
growing higher and more useful. Of 
course what was happening by way of 
character building in Teddy was a very 
different process from that of building a 
brick wall by just adding more of the 
same material on the outside. In fact 
while there was outward change in Ted- 
dy’s behavior this was more than paral- 
leled by the amount of development going 
on within the child himself which could 
not be seen. This inner self of another 
must ever remain to a certain extent a 
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mystery to the observer. However, re- 
search workers in adult-child relationships 
have found that there are some fairly well 
defined methods of procedure which may 
be employed in changing child behavior, 

One of the most important oz these is 
the simple fact that if the adult is rea- 
sonable in his demand the child will be 
reasonable in his response. Every day as 
I work with nursery school children, | 
find this fact more convincing. In a mat- 
ter of guidance then the adult does not 
seek to control the child. She controls 
her own demands on the child. She sees 
that she makes few demands and only 
those that really matter. She states these 
demands with confidence in her voice, in 
such a way that the child can understand 
what is expected of him. If the child 
does not respond favorably, the adult re- 
assures him that she is willing to cooper- 
ate with him by helping him in routine 
matters such as lacing shoes, washing the 
face or pulling on leggins. She works in 
an unhurried manner and gives the child 
every chance to help himself. And then 
when it comes to matters of creative work 
or free activity, the adult leaves the child 
free to do as he likes. In work with clay, 
with paint, with blocks, with words, the 
teacher wants the child to express his own 
feelings in ways which are most his own. 
In creative work his ways liberate the 
personality, her ways stifle and kill the 
creative impulses which are coming to 
birth within the child. Only when a child 
feels that he is free from adult restraint 
can he most willingly act upon the adult 
suggestion. 


Do Not Criticize or Blame 


A second fact which the adult takes into 
account in dealing with little children is 
that of growth. Growth takes place over 
a period of time. It often comes by fits 
and starts. If behavior does not change 
over a period of time, the adult who is 
friendly is still hopeful and _ still ex- 
pectant. She keeps every tone of criti- 
cism or blame from her voice and from 
her attitude. In this spirit of cooperation 
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the child builds up within himself respect 
for the adult and a willingness to follow 
her suggestion. This interplay of person- 
alities is constantly at work when we 
least expect it. 

Thus through careful individual guid- 
ance Teddy learned respect for his teach- 
er. This in turn led to his own self re- 
spect and to respect of other children so 
that Teddy was willing to wait for them 
and to take his turn. 

Another factor helped greatly in the 
changed behavior of Teddy. Each day 
when the father brought Teddy for the 
morning inspection, the nurse asked, “How 
many hours of sleep did Teddy have last 
night?” For several weeks the report was 
not a good one. It was, “He slept only 
six or seven hours,” or “He went to bed 
early but did not fall asleep till ten 
o’clock and was awake very early this 
morning.” Each day the nurse spoke of 
the value of long hours of sleep for the 
nursery school child. 


The parents were both eager to co- 
operate with the school in every way 
possible in the attempt to bring about 
better behavior on the part of Teddy. 
The father reacted very kindly when the 
supervisor of the school suggested, “Since 
your wife is not strong and does not have 
the physical strength to cope with Teddy, 
why not take it upon yourself to see that 
Teddy gets to bed early and that the 
house is quiet so he can sleep. When 
Teddy leaves the nursery school in the 
afternoon he has had a day of social life 
and rest and play in the open air. If 
his afternoon at home is spent in a fairly 
quiet manner, free from excitement, the 
boy will be ready for a simple supper 
about 5 or 5:30 o’clock and after a warm 
bath will be ready to sleep perhaps at 
the hour of 7 o'clock.” 

Two months after Teddy entered the 
school his teacher, Miss Esther Desgun, 
recorded his behavior as follows: “Ted« 
appeared quite changed this morning. 
While in the room he played quietly and 
shared toys whenever the need arose. He 
seems to have learned not to throw blocks 
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and not to destroy the buildings of other 
children. He built a train with blocks 
this morning and continued in play with 
it for the space of one hour. This is the 
longest span of interest in a particular 
object since Teddy has been attending the 
nursery school.” 

The following day Miss Desgun made 
a similar report: “Teddy played quietly 
again today. While in the room he and 
Alice constructed a building together with- 
out having a battle.” 


Importance of Regular Sleep 


During these two days the father re- 
ported eleven and twelve hours of sleep 
for, Teddy at night. At the same time the 
father was making it possible for Teddy 
to have his supper by himself so there 
would be the minimum of friction and ex- 
citement. These efforts of the father in 
cooperation with the staff of the school 
were without question showing results in 
changed behavior. 

The next few weeks Teddy was out of 
school frequently with colds. Two months 
after this favorable report of Teddy’s 
play activity we have the following ob- 
servation of Teddy’s behavior: 

Midmorning rest period—“Teddy ran 
across the room, threw his arm around 
Nona. Nona fell over and cried. The 
teacher removed Teddy from the group 
saying, “You may come back when you 
can rest quietly.’ After the children had 
rested a few minutes on their mats on the 
floor, Teddy came into the room. He 
pushed David good naturedly and willing- 
ly went to his own mat. Jumped up again 
and went to another mat. Teacher said, 
‘Teddy, you rest on your own mat.’ Ted- 
dy went back to his mat but went away 
again. The teacher said, “Teddy the chil- 
dren cannot rest well when you are walk- 
ing about, go to your mat.’ Teddy went 
to David’s mat and said, ‘I’ll stay with 
you. Want me to stay with you?’ Be- 
cause David made no response, Teddy 
jumped to his own mat but returned at 
once to David’s mat. The teacher placed 
Teddy on his own mat, and placed a 
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screen between the two boys. Teddy 
kicked the screen, then kicked under the 
David. He stood up and sat 
He looked out of the win- 
dow then opened and closed his hand in 


screen at 
on a chair. 


the sunshine.” 
Block period - 
block cupboard. 


his 


“Teddy went to the 
Took several blocks in 
arms. He built a tower, pushed it 
Built it again, pushed 
it ever and laughed. Built it again. 
Started to take some of Myrtle’s blocks. 
The teacher said, “Teddy, those are Myr- 
tle’s blocks. 


from the cupboard.’ Teddy went to the 


over and laughed. 


You can get some blocks 


table where several children were busy at 
work. He grabbed the scissors off the 
table, held them a moment and put them 
down again. He snatched a few crayolas 
took his blocks. He 


down, made a tower, put the crayolas on 


and them to sat 
the tower and began saying to the chil- 
dren, ‘I made a doctor in there. I made 
a doctor in there.’ He stood up, pushed 
George, pushed David. He pushed George 
repeatedly, saying, ‘I made a doctor in 
there. Just then an adult opened the 
door and announced to the teacher in 
charge that she could take some of the 
children to wash for dinner. Teddy gal- 
loped out of the room, never waiting to 
put his blocks away or to see if it were 
best for him to be the first one of the 
group to wash his face and hands for 
dinner.” 

Drinking afternoon milk—‘When sit- 
ting at the table for milk, Teddy pushed 
George in the face. Teddy changed from 
one chair to another, drank his milk in 
one big gulp. He saw his mother who 
had come to take him home, and said, 
‘That’s not your mother. That’s not your 
mother.’ He ran to get his coat, pushing 
a child from his way. He ran to his 
mother, ran back, pushed Gerard’s head. 
His mother took his hand. He _ broke 
away, played with a piece of paper on the 
floor. His mother shook him, ‘Teddy | 
am talking to you.’ She again took his 
hand. Teddy pulled loose. He galloped 
away. The mother called his name. He 
ran down the stairs on the far side of 
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the hall to 
lowed.” 


go home. ‘Whe mother fol. 


Social Setback after Absences 


These records show that, after repeated 
absences, Teddy had been set back in his 
social responses. The sad feature of my 
story is that, for some unknown reason, 
Teddy left our school on this date. | 
have given you some of the techniques of 
guidance employed by the staff and would 
like to point out some of the reasons why 
the not successful in 
changing the behavior of Teddy. Irregu- 
lar attendance at school was a bad fea- 
ture. 


school was more 


While the parents were willing to 
cooperate in giving the child the needed 
rest and guidance, short hours of sleep 
were being repeatedly reported to the 
school nurse. Each Monday morning 
Teddy was more excitable and more nerv- 
ous than any other morning of the week. 
This was because of his regular visit each 
week end to the home of his grandparents 
who thought Teddy was a bright boy and 
who gave him his way in every thing he 
wanted. The school was handicapped in 
that it had no contacts with the home 
of the grandparents. 

Because of the ill health of the mother, 
she could not be consistent in her treat- 
ment of Teddy. Most of the time he got 
his way just because he was stronger than 
she was. The economic status of the fam- 
‘ily, through the unemployment of the 
father, was a factor which made it diff- 
cult for the parents to find expression for 
their own emotional needs. When parents 
are thwarted and frustrated, the child in 
the home often undergoes personality 
maladjustment. 

Teddy’s home life was difficult, but as 
a mother of three children myself, | 
would like to say that no two parents can 
give to their child all that is necessary 
for his physical, mental and emotional 
growth. In our urban civilization, the 
best home must call upon the school to 
extend a helping hand at an early age 
in the child’s development. 


% 
(Continued on page 469) 
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The Parents 


Improved Dentistry a Help 


F you can stand an “I, we” letter, Ill 

tell you about what we have been 

doing for Sturdy’s ears the last year 
and a half. Since you don’t know us per- 
sonally, I want to give you a few facts. 
First, most doctors whom we have consulted 
have told us the deafness was probably 
due to injury at birth; second, from the 
age of 12 to 16 he went through a siege of 
having his teeth straightened. (The results 
were not satisfaetory.) Third, a year ago 
last fall, we took him to a dentist who has 
made a specialty of the anatomy of the 
head. He has remedied deafness in older 
people who had been fitted improperly 
with false teeth. 

He found that Sturdy’s lower jaw had 
been pulled out and then back in such a 
way at birth that the canals were closed. 
The sagging of certain muscles and over 
use of others had partially closed the 
openings in his nose (a cause for many 
colds, he said). The Eustachian tubes were 
closed. His lower teeth were almost as 
crooked as they were before they were 
straightened. The dentist made him a re- 
tention plate which he wears at night and 
at times during the day. All this took 
place in St. Paul, and since coming to 
Kansas City to live we have gone back 
several times, for the plate needs changing 
often. The dentist told me that it would be 
a question as to how much good it will do 
now. Had Sturdy been ten years younger 
he might have responded more easily. 

However, the canals are opened up, the 
nose is opening, also the Eustachian tubes. 
The shape of his face has changed, and his 
lower teeth are almost straight. The den- 
tist says that when the bony connections 
are perfect, there will be bone conduction. 
He was delighted with the last audiogram 
which showed bone conduction at one 
point which was at 30 on the 112 line. 

I notice that Sturdy’s lip reading is im- 
proving, and he seems to grasp a thought 
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Talk It Over 


more fully. When we talk together while 
he is wearing his hearing aid, | forget 
sometimes that he cannot hear. Often, 
though, I have to repeat what I say, be- 
cause he tries to understand every word. 
If I am not ready at the time we usually 
read together, he reminds me, which indi- 
cates that the aid is not distasteful as it 
used to be. He still does not enjoy wearing 
it when several are talking. I am glad to 
learn from Miss Timberlake that it is quite 
common for a person to read lips less 
easily when first learning to hear. 

I recall that I tried several times to get 
a hearing aid for Sturdy when he was a 
small boy, but I was laughed at mostly. 
We went to five ear specialists, who said he 
was entirely deaf, although two thought he 
had bone conduction. None of the doctors 
suggested making an audiogram. 


A Successful Art Student 


You may be interested to know that 
Sturdy has been given a working scholar- 
ship in Ceramics at the Kansas City In- 
stitute of Art. It is more like a working 
fellowship. He helps make casts in addi- 
tion to assisting in the Ceramics Depart- 
ment. He is skilled in making casts, but the 
ceramic work is comparatively new to him. 
Ceramic art is becoming quite popular for 
home decoration. Sturdy will be allowed 
to do any kind of sculpturing he wishes 
when he is not busy, and will continue his 
studies in Graphic Arts in the night school. 
A torso Sturdy modeled at home was ac- 
cepted for the Midwest Artist’s Exhibition 
which opens next week at the Institute of 
Art. 

Mrs. B., you are accomplishing so much 
in geography and history in your lessons 
with Charles that I think you need not 
worry about mathematics. Sturdy was that 
way, too, about not caring for arithmetic, 
but he is accurate now in money matters 
and he remembers statistics very well. His 
art work has called for the use of arith- 
metic, and he has had to learn to caleu- 
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late distance and form. Using mathemat- 
ics in our daily life helps us to under- 
stand the processes. 

Sturdy was always interested in world 
history and especially in prehistoric times. 
In order to make the connection between 
the present and the different stages of 
civilization of the past, I made steps or 
stairs showing approximately how civiliza- 
tion progressed. I also used ladders to 
illustrate different phases of development, 
as, for instance, how man began to feel the 
need of speech. I do not recall how many 
rungs I used; but our ladder progressed 
from the first grunts and motions to words, 
and then on to the expression of thought 
and language as we know it. 

Have you done much with current events, 
Mrs. B.? Every evening Sturdy insists 
that I go over the paper with him. He is 
interested now, of course, in the Chinese- 
Japanese conflict and what it means to 
other countries and our own. He likes to 
have me listen to Boake Carter over the 
radio, and repeat what is said. 


Mrs. M. M., Missouri. 
This Boy Wants to Be a Navigator 


Please let us have more “I, we” letters, 
Mrs. M., for all that you tell us about 
Sturdy and his achievements is inspiring 
and gratifying to us. We can see in his 
success the fulfillment of our own hopes. 

Charles is never quite so happy as while 


he is making something with his hands, ’ 


though he still plans to be a navigator. 
I do not know just what qualifications 
are necessary for this calling, but am not 
worrying about it at present, as he has 
had other ambitions and will probably 
have more before he is old enough to de- 
cide upon his life work. I do know that 
one of the essentials is mathematics, and I 
am working the navigator business for all 
it is worth to keep him plugging at his 
arithmetic. He is more interested now than 
he has ever been, and it is getting easier 
for him. Your suggestions, Mrs. W., are 
splendid. While I have always used his 
own personal experiences and observations 
as a background in teachinz geography, 
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history and language, I have never got very 
far away from the textbook in teaching 
arithmetic, which probably accounts for 
the lack of interest. 


Confidence Develops Reading Ability 


His reading ability is progressing some, 
but there is still much to be desired. | 
think his main trouble is lack of confidence 
in his ability to comprehend. He frequent. 
ly shows me pictures in the newspapers 
with explanatory captions under them and 
asks me to explain them. When I point to 
the caption and insist upon his reading it 
himself, his delight and manifest surprise 
at his own comprehension are really amus- 
ing. 

We have had a set of the Bookhouse 
books for years, and he has recently shown 
an interest in reading some of the simpler 
stories. He has subscribed to Boys’ Life 
for almost a year, but never until the last 
issue did he do more than look at the illus- 
trations and advertisements. I have never 
suggested that he try to read the stories, 
as I was sure they were beyond him, but 
last month he surprised me by saying he 
had read and enjoyed two of the stories. 
He enjoys Life and the National Geograph- 
ic. 
Mrs. P., thank you so much for your 
account of the Mt. Airy School. We get 
rather discouraged in this part of the coun- 
try with the slow progress being made in 
the education of the deaf, and it is good 
to hear that this is not the case every- 
where. I have been concerned lately by 
the reactionary attitude expressed in some 
newspaper accounts, and I wonder if it is 
in any way general over the country. Per- 
sonally, my fondest hope for Charles is 
that he will be able to earn a livelihood 
at some work in which he can find pleas- 
ure, and whether the work is highly re- 
munerative or not is of secondary impor- 
tance. But it does not seem reasonable to 
insist that the deaf are hopelessly and ir- 
revocably bound to the lowest rungs of the 
economic ladder, regardless of native abil- 
ity and intelligence. 


Mrs. E. B., Texas. 
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Deafened at Six 

| should like to tell about one of our 
students here, who, I am sure, will not 
have to occupy the lowest rung of the lad- 
der. And we have numbers of others com- 
ing along who have not had her advan- 
tages. 

L. was just six years old when she had 
spinal meningitis, leaving her totally deaf 
and with such weak eyes that she has to 
wear very thick glasses. She had been in 
school about a month when this happened, 
but had been a precocious child, and also 
had the advantage of a mother who had 
been a teacher, so she was reading second 
grade books and could compose a very 
nice letter, or write a little reproduction 
of what she had read. So, of course, her 
achievements are not to be compared with 
those of congenitally deaf children, but 
rather with those of the unhandicapped 
child. 

Her parents were heart broken at the 
misfortune that had come to them. They 
brought her here to our school, but it im- 
mediately became a problem just where 
to place her, for at that time, eight years 
ago, there were no classes between the be- 
ginning preparatory work with pupils of 
her own age (and of course she was much 
more developed than they) and pupils 
much older and more mature than herself, 
with whom she did not fit, either. She 
needed to learn lip reading from the be- 
ginning, but not at the slow rate of a be- 
ginning class of deaf children who must 
learn all language from the ground up. 

In desperation, her mother decided to 
try her in the public school. At first the 
superintendent was unwilling to consider 
a totally deaf child. He said he would try 
her, but if there were any complaints at 
all, L. would have to be taken out. You 
can imagine Mrs. F’s fears, but she buckled 
to the task of making L. a success in pub- 
lic school. 

Every afternoon after school, she coached 
the little girl, and since she was an ex- 
ceptionally bright child, she picked up lip 
reading without special training. She not 
only kept pace with her classmates, but 
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graduated with honors last spring from 
the elementary schools at barely thirteen 
years of age. She was very readily ac- 
cepted for enrollment as a freshman in 
high school. 

Then came the blow, when Mr. and Mrs. 
F. received a letter from our superintendent 
saying that L. would be gladly accepted as 
a student here. They were stunned, for they 
had made no application here. But L. had, 
and in such excellent English that Mr. M. 
thought of course she had written it under 
the direction of her parents. 

L. explained to her parents that she 
wanted to be “with her own kind.” She 
told them she was always on just the edge 
of the games and social life among her 
hearing companions and she wanted to be 
where she could be fully one of the crowd. 

Her parents were much disappointed at 
first, but yielded to her wishes. She came 
here last fall, going into our ninth grade. 
Now her mother seems much pleased over 
her improvement in lip reading and speech, 
and L. seems very happy. She wants to be 
a teacher of the deaf, though some of us 
think she should make a specialty of writ- 
ing. She has contributed to our school pa- 
per original articles that reveal a good 
style and surprising maturity of thought. 

Mrs. E. W., Arizona. 


Liked Dr. Taylor’s Articles 


These letters are so full of so many 
interests that I keep reading them over and 
over. Each time I gather new thoughts 
and wish I had time to study still more 
deeply into the subjects they suggest— 
schools, methods of teaching, hearing aids, 
etc. However, we have much to be thank- 
ful for in the fact that so many keen 
minds are now at work on all these prob- 
lems and we are able to get the results 
of their research through the Vota Re- 
view. I have been much interested in Dr. 
Taylor’s articles on day schools and in Dr. 
Smith’s article on “Auditory Training,” 
in the April Votta Review. 

I was much struck in a statement made 
by the superintendent of a western school 


(Continued on page 466) 
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The School at Chefoo Carries On 


\ a letter received at the Volta Bureau 
1937, Miss T. Melvia 
Westling stated that she had taken up 
teacher at the Chefoo 
School, after a year spent in studying the 


in December. 


her duties as a 
Chinese language at the College of Chinese 
Studies in Peiping. Her letter ended with 
the postscript: 

“A United States transport leaves to- 
morrow, and this will be our last oppor- 
tunity to send mail via one of Uncle Sam’s 
ships. We have been safe all during the 
troubles in China, but Japanese airplanes 
fly over us every few days, sometimes very 
We 
have sandbag redoubts and concrete pill- 
boxes quite near our house. We pray they 
shall never have to be used.” 


low to manipulate a movie camera. 


It is under such dramatic circumstances 
that the little school for the deaf, the first 
in China, opened forty years ago by an 
(American teacher, is still being carried on. 


MISS T. MELVIA WESTLING, ON HER ARRIVAL IN CHINA IN 1936 


In an article contributed to the January 
1936 Votta Review, Miss Westling de. 
scribed her first visit to the Chefoo School, 
and the work at present being done there, 

More than fifty years ago, Mrs. Annetta 
T. Mills began teaching the deaf in China. 
She had been a teacher at the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, and had married the 
father of a pupil of the school, the Rey. 
Charles R. Mills, a missionary. In 1884, 
soon after their marriage, they went to 
China, and Mrs. Mills was shocked at the 
totally uncared for condition of the deaf 
in that country. She wrote to her friends 
at the Rochester School where, a year or 
two earlier, had been formed what was the 
first society of its kind in the world—an 
association of the deaf banded together to 
help the deaf of foreign lands. This so- 
ciety took the name of “The Silent Work- 
ers,” and was composed of many of the 


older pupils in the school, with a branch 
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of younger ones called “The Little Help- 
ers.” Funds which they sent enabled Mrs. 


| | Mills to open the school at Chefoo in 1898. 


ae Each year, pupils and alumni of the Roch- 
ns de. ester School for the Deaf have sent money 
School, to the Chefoo School, and from time to 
> there, time they have founded scholarships in 
\nnetta memory “of teachers at the Rochester 
China. School. 
chester In 1912. the Board of Foreign Missions 
ied the of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
“ Rev. States undertook partial support of the 
1884, Chefoo School, which has grown steadily 
ma in usefulness and influence. 
at the | In 1910, during the first year the VoLTA 
e deal | Review was published as a monthly, after 
friends it grew out of the Association Review, one 
= 5 of the chief features offered was a series 
vas the of articles, “China from a Car Window,” 
\d—an describing a three thousand mile journey 
. to which Mrs. Mills undertook to carry in- 
is so- 


formation about the deaf to many parts of 


Work- China. 
of the Tien Mrs. Mills retired im 100K se 


yranch 





was succeeded by her niece, Miss Anita 
E. Carter. who is now in her thirty-second 
? ¥: : MISS ANITA E. CARTER 
(Continued on page 467) 








A CLASS OF INTERMEDIATE PUPILS AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN CHEFOO, CHINA. 
ALL THESE PUPILS HAVE BEEN IN THE SCHOOL FIVE YEARS OR MORE. 
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From Architecture to Miniatures 


The Story of Elinor C. Zimmerman 


By Harriet Montacue 


which is an impressive one any way 

you look at it. There is courage in 
it, and persistence and faith. There is 
resiliency of spirit and strength of charac- 
ter with which to point innumerable morals 
if one set out to point morals; but best 
of all, it is the kind of story that speaks 
for itself. One does not have to diagram it. 

At first, I thought I would tell it the 
way I heard it myself, beginning at the 
end, then going back to the middle, reading 
to the end again, and at last looking up 
the beginnings and straightening everything 
out. But I think perhaps I had better tell 
the beginning first. 

It is necessary, however, to mention the 
event which made me so interested in find- 
ing out the whole. This was the fact that 
Elinor C. Zimmerman, who received her 
first lesson in miniature painting January 
20, 1936, was notified on October 21, 1936, 
that one of her miniatures had been accept- 
ed by the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts for the November exhibit of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers. Her miniature was shown not only in 
Philadelphia but in Chicago and Wash- 
ington as well. She had achieved profes- 
sional standing, although a year previous 
she had not thought of such a thing, and 
three years previous she had not even owned 
a set of miniature ivories or water colors. 

It is true that she had painted with water 
colors years before, but she had laid aside 
her art work for other duties which en- 
croached, and she had not even thought in 
terms of art for a long time. 

The Zimmerman family had been estab- 
lished early in the nineteenth century in 


| HARDLY know how to tell this story, 


Alexandria, Virginia; but Elinor’s father, 
who was one of the third generation to 
follow the family trade of selling building 
materials, some years after his marriage 
took his wife and his inherited work to 
Sedalia, Missouri, where Elinor grew up. 

From hearing builders’ problems dis- 
cussed at family gatherings, the little girl 
was more or less familiar with the indus- 
try, and she had only to take a step farther 
to attain an interest in architecture. When 
she was ten years old, a girl friend who 
“loved to draw plans” interested her in 
house planning, and she recalls a summer 
when she and her sister and even her 
mother spent hours gathered around a table 
in the family sitting room drawing plans 
of houses. 

Elinor was even then slightly hard of 
hearing, and subject to head colds which 
the family doctor was accustomed to treat 
by clearing out the choked nasal passages; 
but beyond this nothing was done about 
her deafness, and no serious thought was 
given it. By the time she reached high 
school she was so hard of hearing that she 
could not follow the recitations of students 
standing behind her, and she was dependent 
on her friends to keep her informed of the 
lesson assignments. Handicapped also by 
ill health, she had great difficulty at school, 
yet she succeeded in graduating third in a 
class of twenty. 

Typhoid fever in the summer after her 
graduation left her noticeably deafened, 
so it was thought that college was out of 
the question for her, and she “just stayed 
at home.” A few years later, however, she 
gathered up her courage and entered Wash- 
ington University at St. Louis to take train- 
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There was then no 
department of architecture at the univer- 
sity, so she was sent to the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts, where she took drawing from 
the antique and still 

life in 


ing as an architect. 


water color 
as preliminary train- 
handling 
black and white and 


ing in 


color. 

The following year 
she 
the 
ing 


began work at 
university, tak- 
the first 
years of the 
engineering 
which, 


two 
civil 
course, 
fo r 
surveying, was then 
identical with the 
first years of 
the 


course. 


except 


two 
architectural 


At the beginning 
of her third 
she started in 


year, 
ear- 
nest her training in 
architectural com- 
and other 
subjects of the 
course, only to find, 


to her great conster- 


position 


nation, after she had worked a few weeks, 
that the head of the department would not 
permit her to take architectural composi- 
tion, without which the course was not 
“architecture.” 
not on the fact of her deafness, but on that 
of her sex. This was more than thirty 
years ago, remember, and women who tried 
to do anything except housekeeping, nurs- 
ing, teaching or stenography were looked 
at askance. Miss Zimmerman was the only 
woman at the university who had even tried 
to be an architect, and the head of the 
department explained carefully that no 
woman had the mental capacity to grasp 
the problems of architecture. A 
could design a chair, perhaps a mantel— 


woman 


nothing more! He simply would not accept 
Elinor as a regular student, and that was 
that. In despair as to what to do next, she 
went to the Dean, who transferred her to 





MAJOR ROBERT WESCOTT, U.S.A. 


Miniature painted from a small steel engraving 
made in 1798 by Favret de Saint Memin and now 
at the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C. Major 
Wescott was Miss Zimmerman’s great grandfather. 


He based his objection, : 
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the course leading to the degree of B.S. in 
Science and Literature. 

All this time, she was growing steadily 
She could not read 
the lips to any great 
extent, and her in- 
structors wrote dur- 
ing their individual 
with 
her. She could get 
very little from the 
but made 
up through outside 
reading what she 
missed in class. She 
did all the required 
work, 


more hard of hearing. 


conferences 


lectures, 


passed her 
examinations and 
was graduated in 
1907. 

Soon after her 
graduation, she went 
to Dr. Max Gold- 
of St. Louis 
for an adenoid op- 
and from 
Dr. Goldstein she 
learned about lip 
reading. He referred 
her to a_ teacher, 
one of the pioneers 
in this field in St. Louis, Mrs. A. B. N. 
Moss. Miss Zimmerman studied lip read- 
ing two years, making every effort to per- 
fect herself in the art. 

In 1909, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch or- 
ganized a competition for the best plan of 
It was not open to 


stein 


eration, 


a six-room house. 
professional architects, so Miss Zimmer- 
man entered and became a serious competi- 
tor for the prize. The plan she drew was 
so good that a representative of the paper 
visited her to find out if she were an archi- 
tect. She told him to go to the Architec- 
tural Department of Washington Univer- 
sity and ask the head if six weeks’ training 
in composition made her an architect. The 
answer must have been “No,” for the prize 
was awarded to Miss Zimmerman. The 
Post-Dispatch built the house after her 
plan, and gave it to her. 
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All of this renewed her ambition to be- 
come an architect, and she returned to the 
university. This time she found a new man 
at the head of the department. This was 
Prof. John Beverly Robinson, who not 
only accepted her as a student, but gave 
her much sympathetic encouragement. She 
took the full course and graduated in 1912. 
During all her courses, her instructors 
wrote all their directions. Although she 
could still hear through a flexible tube, 


her professors were “a unit in refusing 


to use it. 


She lived in one of the dormitories for 
women, McMillan Hall, and made friends 
there in spite of her deafness. She was all 
prepared to branch out as a full-fledged 
architect when her mother’s sudden illness 
compelled her to return home. Her mother 
was very ill for several months, and was 
frail for a long time afterwards, so the 
housekeeping responsibilities devolved on 
Elinor. At times when her mother was in 
better health, she looked about for a job 
as architectural draftsman, but she could 

















MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF MRS. ABBOTT 


Painted from life, 1937. Exhibited November, 1937, 


at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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“THE GIRL OF 1936” 


Miniature painted from life. Exhibited November, 
1936, in Philadelphia; January-February, 1937, Wash- 
ington, March-April, 1937, Chicago. 


find no one willing to give her a chance. 
Having only a divided attention to give to 
the matter at the time, she gradually ceased 
her efforts and turned in other directions 
such of her energy as was not taken up by 
family demands. 


Work for the hard of hearing was just 
coming to the fore. She helped to organ- 
ize the St. Louis League for the Hard of 
Hearing and was one of its early members. 
These activities and her house and garden 
took up all her time and interest. 


As the years passed, her hearing steadily 
receded, and it is only recently that she 
has been able to find a hearing aid with 
which she could really hear. That and her 
lip reading combined now enable her to 
“understand even impossible mouths,” but 
for a long time she depended on lip read- 
ing altogether. 


Her mother’s death in 1932 changed 
things for her very much. She went to live 
with a married sister in Mount Savage, 
Maryland, and there she took up again the 
water color painting she had laid aside 
many years before. On a visit to Washing- 
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MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF MR. PERRY 
Painted from life, 1937. 


ton, she called at the Volta Bureau and had 
a talk with Mrs. Laura Stovel, who told 
her about the Everywhere League. This is 
a correspondence club sponsored by the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
It has more than 400 members, who ex- 
change experiences by means of “ring let- 
ters” that are passed from one to another 
around a group. As Miss Zimmerman ex- 
pressed a preference for association with 
those interested in architecture or art, she 
was assigned to an “Art Forum” captained 
by John Shea, a commercial artist of 
Chicago. 

The contacts thus afforded were stimu- 
lating. Miss Zimmerman was spurred to 
add interest to her own contributions by 
decorating them with drawings and water 
color studies, and received compliments on 
her work. She expressed in one of her let- 
ters a desire to learn how to handle oil 
colors, something she had not yet attempt- 
ed. She had a good book on the subject, 
she said, but the first steps were not clear. 
Mr. Shea offered to tell her how to start 
oil painting, and by the following spring, 
1933, she had managed to get together the 
materials, a list of which Mr. Shea had 
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sent her. He also mailed to her careful, 
step by step directions for using them. She 
started work in August, 1933, and very soon 
had completed a still life and two land- 
scapes, which she carried with her to Chi- 
cago when she and her sister went to visit 
the fair. In Chicago, she met Mr. Shea, 
who examined her work and criticized it, 

During her stay at the fair, Miss Zim- 
merman happened to pass an open doorway 
through which she glimpsed an exhibit of 
the American Miniature Society. She went 
into the room and was immediately en- 
chanted, for the miniatures seemed to her 
the loveliest things she had ever seen. 
“They were like jewels!” she exclaimed. 
She bought a catalog and took it home 
with her, and began to consider learning 
how to paint miniatures. 


The longer she thought about it, the 
stronger grew her determination, so as 
soon as she was settled again at Mount 
Savage, she wrote Miss A. Margaretta Arch- 
ambault, the Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Miniature Painters, to ask if 
there were any books on the subject which 
she could study. Miss Archambault replied 
that there was a book which contained the 
necessary information, but she also offered 
to send Miss Zimmerman directions if she 
wished. Miss Zimmerman asked for the 
directions, obtained the necessary supplies, 
and started in. 


She painted her first miniature, and all 


.went well until she attempted to put a sec- 


ond wash over the first one. The first wash 
disappeared. She struggled long over the 
bit of ivory, but to no avail, and decided 
that personal instruction was necessary. In 
the summer of 1934 she went to see Miss 
Archambault in Philadelphia. Miss Arch- 
ambault, who is herself a miniature painter 
and teacher of considerable note, took an 
interest in the ambitious woman and offered 
to give her lessons. It was not until Janu- 
ary 20, 1936, however, that Miss Zimmer- 
man was able to take her first lesson in 
miniature painting. After one private les- 
son, she was able to join a class of pro- 
fessional painters that met once a week. 


She studied with Miss Archambault for 
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five months during that winter, taking two 
private lessons and one class lesson a week. 

“Miniature painting was the hardest 
thing I had ever tried to do,” she remarked, 
“and I felt tempted at times to give up the 
idea of learning; but in order to make that 
impossible I had told all my relatives and 
friends what I planned to do. It was then 
easier to stay in Philadelphia and learn to 
paint miniatures than to acknowledge I did 
not have the courage to stick to it.” 

She had planned to stay in Philadelphia 
three or four months, but as she grew con- 
fident of her ability to master the technique 
of miniature painting, she made up her 
mind to try for professional standing. So 
she had a talk with her teacher, who en- 
couraged her in her ambition, but suggest- 
ed that she obtain more training in the 
fundamentals of painting. In the fall of 
1936, Miss Zimmerman returned to Phila- 
delphia and entered the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts where she was 
put into the second antique class. In Oc- 
tober she entered three of her miniatures 
in the exhibit of the Pennsylvania Society 
of Miniature Painters, and to her great and 
almost incredulous joy, one was accepted 
and was hung in the November exhibition. 
This was the “Girl of 1936.” Its accep- 
tance gave her professional standing as a 
miniature painter. At about the same time 
she was promoted to the pre-painting class 
at the Academy and began her first oil 
portrait study. 

“I am frank to acknowledge,” she re- 
marked, “the study was pretty bad. In 
fact, it was frightful, and as bad as my first 
attempt at a miniature portrait made the 
previous January. But my work improved, 
and by April, 1937, I began to cherish 
the ambition to attain professional stand- 
ing in oil portrait painting also.” 

She continued her weekly lessons in 
miniature painting under Miss Archam- 
bault while she was working at the Acad- 
emy, so her program was very full. In 
May, 1937, she had a private talk with 
her instructor at the Academy, who was 
as encouraging as Miss Archambault had 
been the year previous. So, instead of one 
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year at the Academy, she began to plan 
for a four-year course. She has now com- 
pleted her second year. 


After her first accepted miniature, “The 
Girl of 1936,” was shown in Philadelphia, 
it was exhibited in Chicago and in Wash- 
ington. In the fall of 1937, another minia- 
ture, the “Portrait of Mrs. Abbott,” was 
shown in the Philadelphia exhibition. This 
and the “Portrait of Mr. Ferry” were 
shown in Chicago in 1938. 


Of course, her rapid success is due to 
the fact that much latent talent was stored 
up, just waiting to be used; but Miss Zim- 
merman herself attributes her progress to 
the help, encouragement and the careful 
instruction she received at Miss Archam- 
bault’s studio and at the Academy. 


“My first steps in oil color painting were 
made, and my water color work encour- 
aged,” she added, “under the kind tutelage 
of Captain Johnny Shea and the Art Forum 
Group of the Everywhere League. With- 
out this start I doubt if I should have 
thought of coming here to Philadelphia 
and gaining the modest place in the art 
world I have obtained.” 


So here is the story, and much may be 
read between the lines. The girl Elinor 
demonstrated the courage and persistence 
without which no hard of hearing person 
ever got anywhere. She had the strength 
of mind to enter college in spite of almost 
total deafness, and to persist in her study 
of architecture, notwithstanding every pos- 
sible discouragement. And when other du- 
ties intervened, she retained her cheerful 
interest in life, and her vitality, so that 
when she was free at last she had the en- 
thusiasm to embark again on the career so 
long laid aside. 

It is all extraordinarily interesting and 
warming to the heart. “What will be the 
end of the adventure, I don’t know,” she 
writes. “But each day is filled with work 
and interest and I live each day as it 
comes. Prospects of greater develop- 
ment and a wider field of work keep open- 
ing up, so I look forward to the future 
with hope and joy.” 
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The Conference in Cleveland 


By Laura STOVEL 


T was generally conceded that the 1938 
National Conference of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, which 

met in Cleveland the last week in May, 
furnished as varied and comprehensive a 
program as any ever given by and for the 
hard of hearing. 

Dr. Fowler, in his presidential address, 
emphasized the need of hearing conserva- 
tion in very young children; one session 
was devoted to the most up-to-date meth- 
ods of conducting school surveys and rem- 
edial work; the young people were present 
in large and enthusiastic numbers to speak 
for themselves, to present their own prob- 
lems, suggest their own remedies, and to 
throw themselves wholeheartedly into the 
national movement; and doctors, teachers, 
salesmen, chiefs were present to enter into 
frank, friendly, helpful discussions of the 
everyday needs of hard of hearing adults. 

During that busy, crowded week, as 
speaker after speaker produced facts and 
figures relating to thousands and_thou- 
sands of school children, thousands of 
young people, thousands of adults—all 
with failing ears-—one felt that countless 
hosts had marched in review, challenging 
and humanitarianism 
to rise their Then, to 
crown the week, came Rupert Hughes, the 
banquet speaker, who picked up the chal- 


science, medicine, 


and meet needs. 


lenge and hurled it back at the hard of 
hearing themselves with the one word 

If the millions with hearing 
below par will organize, they will con- 


organize! 


stitute a mighty force with which industry 
will have to reckon and science and educa- 
tion cope. 
Preschool Children 

Dr. Fowler urged local societies for the 
hard of hearing to step out and wage 
campaigns to educate parents, nurses, and 
physicians in the detection of hearing 
deficiencies in young children. He said: 


What greater service can we render than pro- 
tection and training for the child during its 


preschool and early school life? These years 
of life, now generally allowed to pass without 
constructive treatment, are of the utmost im- 
portance in preparing the hard of hearing child 
for a proper educational and social life. Every 
chapter should encourage teachers to qualify in 
nursery school teaching. There is a dearth of 
teachers adequately qualified to serve in these 
special schools. 


School Children 


Warren H. Gardner, Ph.D., Iowa State 
University. gave a kaleidoscopic view of 
d D 


state-wide work in testing children in 
county, village, and city schools. Mr. 
Daniel Caplin, Assistant Director of 
Health Education in New York City, 


showed the results of the greatest single 
hearing conservation project in any city 
in the country. Miss Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake won a round of applause when 
she begged all crusaders for children to 
handle facts with care and present figures 
with accuracy. She made a common-sense 
appeal for the abolition of prejudice be- 
tween societies for the hard of hearing and 
schools for the deaf, showing how neces- 
sary it is to give the severely handicapped 
child the very best that the state has to 
offer in the way of lip reading, speech 
training, and auricular work, whether at 
a day or residential school for the deaf or 


in the regular public schools. The main 


‘thing is to see that the child progresses 


in his work because he understands it. 

Four teachers came from schoolrooms, 
with the chalk dust on their hands, almost. 
and discussed the day-by-day problems 
which arise there. 

This excellent session on work for chil- 
by Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson, Executive Secretary of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 


ing. 


dren was planned 


Youth 
Mrs. Agnes Allen McGill of Beverly, 
Mass., and Mr. John Sutherland of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., put heart, soul, and brain 
into the Young People’s Session and into 
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all grave and gay events of the week. 
They issued a daily bulletin, in one of 
which was this command: “Circulate and 
Scintillate.””. The command was obeyed. 

There were informal breakfast, luncheon 
and supper meetings, a dance or two, a 
dinner, a screamingly funny fashion show 
conducted by Mrs. Louise Fetzner; and 
through all the gayety ran a fine, firm 
spirit of service. 

Marriages among the hard of hearing, 
personality development, voice training, 
and leadership were some of the cards 
laid on the table, face up, and viewed in 
a common-sense manner. 


Adults 

If ever there was frank and fair talk 
about hearing aids, their possibilities, 
prices, and manner of selling, it was at 
the scientific session planned by Edward 
King, M.D., Cincinnati. Kenneth M. Day, 
M.D., newly elected A.S.H.H. Board Mem- 
ber from Pittsburgh, demonstrated the use 
of two ear pieces and gave advice from 
both sides of the microphone—as a _ phys- 
ician and as a hearing aid wearer. Doc- 
tors Austin A. Hayden, H. H. Vail, and 
C. W. Engler locked up their professional 
vocabularies in their desks and gave the 
laymen the information and advice which 
Mr. J. C. Steinberg, 
Laboratories, 


they need and want. 
Physicist, Bell 


explained recent progress in the physics 


Telephone 


of hearing and illustrated it by means of 
charts. 

Perhaps no session opened wider vistas 
of welfare work than the social service 
session planned by Mr. Lowell C. Ruch, 
Executive Director of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation for the Hard of Hearing and Pro- 
gram Chairman for the Conference. Lo- 
cal societies for the hard of hearing have 
a very definite place in the community 
set-up of welfare work. This point was 
well demonstrated by a chart presented 
by Mr. Howard Whipple Green, Secretary 
of the Cleveland Health Council. The 
chart was a map of Cleveland and showed 
just where hard of hearing adults and 
children were found in a city survey 
planned and executed by the Cleveland 
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Association for the Hard of Hearing. The 
occurrence of deafness as related to hous- 
ing and sanitary conditions in a commu- 
nity furnishes a starting point for a genu- 
ine conservation-of-hearing program. 

“Vocational Rehabilitation of the hard 
of Hearing Individual” by Mr. Edward I. 
Benson, Ohio State Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, showed a gratifying under- 
standing of the ear handicapped. Mr. 
Benson announced that Ohio would have 
a larger appropriation for this work next 
year and would appoint a special agent 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

One of the big treats of the week was 
the Education Session planned by Miss 
Jane B. Walker, New York, Chairman of 
the Teachers’ Committee. “Speak the 
Speech, I Pray You” by Warren Guthrie, 
Instructor in Speech, Western Reserve 
University; “Poetry: A Substitute for 
Music” by Dr. James G. Southworth, Uni- 
versity of Toledo; and “Training the Eyes 
through Art” by Dr. Thomas Munro, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, made up a 
program that was educational and cul- 
tural as well as practical. 

Thirty-one contestants entered the lists 
to tourney for a coveted titlke—the Lip 
Reading Champion of America. Miss 
Elizabeth Brand of Dayton, Ohio, who 
conducted the Tournament in her usual 
capable manner, announced that every 
one of the contestants except two, who 
are still in college, was gainfully em- 
ployed, a fact that was recommendation 
enough for lip reading. The four who 
emerged from the Preliminary Contest to 
wrest the title from Miss Mary Smullen, 
of Boston, the 1936 Champion, were: Miss 
Marjorie Dew, Columbus, Ohio; Miss 
Elizabeth Brunicke, New York City; Miss 
Emma FE. Kinne, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
Miss Mary Gallagher, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Elizabeth Brunicke won the unani- 
mous decision of the judges and proudly 
carried the silver trophy back to New 
York. 

Miss Hildegarde Ballauf, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Cincinnati Chapter, and Miss 


(Continued on page 470) 
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The Hard of Hearing in Denmark 


By Lennart HOLMGREN 


Translated by Mary M. Ufer from Meddelanden, Official Organ of the Swedish Society 
For the Hard of Hearing 


eral social care of the hard of hearing? 

Is it true that in Denmark everyone 
who needs it can acquire an electric ap- 
paratus, with instructions for use, and with 
the expense covered of a journey to Copen- 
hagen for testing, trying out and fitting? 
Is Denmark ahead of us in the development 
and use of hearing aids? How can we get 
the answers to these and similar questions? 

We found the answers in the following 
way. The secretary for our central organ- 
ization, Miss K. Boman, and the writer met 
in Copenhagen the 20th of January for a 
two days’ study and examination of condi- 
tions there. We were thoroughly prepared 
in advance, and contacts had been estab- 
lished with the best informed and highest 
authorities in these various fields. 

We spent a few hours each day inspect- 
ing the collection of hearing aids and ap- 
paratus which has been installed for sev- 
eral years in a partially evacuated armory. 
Mrs. Clausen is in charge, with two hard 
of hearing assistants. It is the center for 
the testing and sale of hearing aids for the 
whole country. A negligible portion pass 
through the hands of business firms and 


. Denmark showing the way in the gen- 


their agents. The well filled shelves in the , 


room reserved for trying out the instru- 
ments bore witness to this. There were 
stacks and stacks of hearing aids of well 
known manufacture, whole cases of ap- 
paratus, and many files of registration 
cards. At one side, a glass case was filled 
with electric apparatus already tried out 
and fitted and packed for shipment, wait- 
ing only, as Mrs. Clausen explained, for 
the applications to be passed on by the 
Invalideforsikringretten (Bureau of Admin- 
istration for the Handicapped). 

Leaving the charming and well informed 
Mrs. Clausen, we passed on to the State 
Hospital, where Professor Hansen, an au- 
thority on hearing aids and representative 


of the Danish Association for the Hard of 
Hearing, took us over. He gave us an in- 
sight into his conception of the problem. 
We discussed amplifiers and tubes. He 
showed great interest in two new types of 
instruments that we had brought with us, 
He then passed us on to his assistant, Dr, 
Thorsen, who demonstrated for our benefit 
the completely sound free room used for 
scientific tests of hearing. All echoes and 
reverberations had been eliminated in the 
construction of the room. We were shown 
the various instruments and apparatus 
used. Of especial interest was the audi- 
ometer with its carefully calculated and 
measured curves of hearing. The time 
passed rapidly with discussions and specu- 
lations concerning an ideal apparatus for 
better hearing, as well as possible steps for 
further development of the present appara- 
tus. We all agreed as to the need of new 
inventions and possible gain by constantly 
recurring improvements. We invited Dr. 
Thorsen to see the author’s apparatus at 
Sabbatsberg’s division for ear treatments. 

But we could no longer impose on his 
working hours, so we went on to our ar- 
ranged visit with the chairman of the /n- 
valideforsikringretten, Mr. Holck. For a 
whole hour we listened to his detailed ex- 
planation of the solution Denmark has 
reached as to the problem of hearing aids 
regarded from the standpoint of social in- 
surance. We could not but admire the 
extraordinary system through which, with- 
out cost to the individual, the state helps 
everyone who is handicapped by an in- 
creasing hearing disability in the struggle 
for existence. Everyone who is deaf or 
hard of hearing is considered handicapped 
under the Danish social order; and as such, 
by an obligatory invalid insurance (aside 
from whether or not he has income from 
property) he has a right to an electric ap- 
paratus, the use of which may possibly 
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lift him from the status of an invalid. It 
js, however given him only in order to 
enable him to work and to earn his living, 
and not if it is requested only in order 
that he may hear better in church or social 
gatherings, or at the theatre. It is, how- 
ever, granted to every hard of hearing 
mother with minor children, so that she 
may better serve their needs. 

The hard of hearing in Denmark are 
conscious of and utilize their rights, and of 
171 applications for hearing aids, 139 have 
been recognized thus far. The apparatus 
is not considered as an out and out gift, 
but as a loan. As such it cannot be sold, 
given to someone else, nor serve as security 
for borrowed money. There is also a cer- 
tain control remaining with the state to 
make sure that the apparatus is in use, and 
assistance is given for repair in case it 
does not work. If necessary, it may be ex- 
changed for a better or better fitting type 
of instrument. 

There was much more to learn from the 
Danish system, to find out where it ex- 
celled, and to study actual results, and our 
time was short. We went on to the school 
for hard of hearing children. Every child 
with defective hearing who cannot make 
reasonable progress under the ordinary 
school system is transferred to this school. 
The teacher and a physician pass on each 
case. 


At the school we found specially trained 
teachers with keen enthusiasm for their 
work and a great interest in solving the 
individual problems of the children. The 
classes are all small and conducted with a 
pleasant absence of restrictions. There is 
a daily intimate contact between teacher 
and child. Special speech drills are given 
to larger groups, and these prove of great 
benefit to the children, some of whom have 
not yet learned to control their voices. In 
this school the hard of hearing child is 
spared the painful sense of inferiority he 
is apt to feel when placed in competition 
with normally hearing children. 

In the clinic connected with the school, 
the various organs which affect the hear- 
ing are given thorough examinations at 
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frequent intervals, with regular and sys- 
tematic treatment, such as flushing the ears, 
and treatment for nose and throat. Most of 
this can be administered quickly and easily 
as the children stand in line, and for this 
examination a certain time is set aside 
every day. A hearing test is given every 
month, and the slightest irregularity in the 
hearing curve is carefuliy watched. Any 
retardation or drop in an otherwise rising 
curve is at once followed by a special 
examination and thorough testing, followed 
by individual change of treatment. This 
expert medical supervision, together with 
the expert teaching, has given surprising 
results. Near each child’s desk, and in full 
view of the teacher, hangs a slate, which 
records in curve and color the improve- 
ment in hearing, or, in some cases, the 
slowing up or stoppage. 

We attended two classes; one in biology 
and one in German. We sat in a long room, 
which had no special acoustic arrange- 
ment, and listened to a class of children 
from nine to fourteen years old, who had 
been studying German for three months. 
How well they seemed to hear! And how 
good their pronunciation was! The one 
with poorest hearing, a pale, skinny young- 
ster, ten years old, heard quite well even 
low voiced conversation at 8 meters. A 
fourteen year old boy heard the voice at 
5 meters on one side and from 9 to 10 
with the other ear. These boys had both 
failed to hear at 2 meters when they entered 
school a few years previously, and had been 
hopelessly behind in their studies in the 
ordinary school. 

In order to prove the actual benefits of 
the medical treatments, these were discon- 
tinued for the members of a small test 
group. Thereafter, when measured and 
compared with the others who had had 
continuous treatments, these were found to 
be markedly behind in their improvement. 


When will Stockholm do likewise? Its 
school counts only 45 pupils. How is it 
possible that Sweden, with its extended area 
and great wealth, does not care as well for 
its deaf and hard of hearing as does little 


(Continued on page 472) 
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Doing Something About Women’s Hats 


Another Martha Benruss Story 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


RED BISHOP descended from the 

stepladder and gazed in high ap- 

proval at the decorations and the 
banner he had just placed in position, the 
latter announcing the coming birthday 
party for the Chapter. 

“Here comes Betty now!” called one of 
the girls who had been helping. “And 
look at the perfectly stunning hat she’s 
wearing!” 

Fred turned just in time to see Betty 
Kinney enter the door. He saw, too, that 
the new hat really was one to call forth 
enthusiastic comment. Betty’s mind, how- 
ever, was quite evidently not on the hat, 
but on other things, serious things, things 
not at all pleasant to contemplate. 

“Never mind,” he said, reassuringly. 
“You're only an hour late. And besides, 
we've fixed everything exactly as you 
told us to fix ’em.” 

“You're a darling!” complimented Bet- 
“And you, I mean,” 
she added, turning to the girls. “I’m not 
bothered about being an hour late. I 
knew you'd get along beautifully without 
me—and you have.” She paused a mo- 
ment and looked at the decorations and 
the banner, but her mind was still on 
something else. “I’m mad,” she admitted; 
“not just angry. I’m mad enough to bite 
nails in two! Martha Benruss is working 
in the millinery department at the Tal- 
fourd Department Store.” She said this 
with as much emphasis as if she were 
announcing that war had been declared 
between nations. “She sold me this hat.” 

“But—but I thought—” began Fred. 
Then he stopped and shrugged his shoul- 


ty, warming. too, 


ders. “Oh, well.” he said, “we're not 
going to have any more trouble with 
Martha. Just forget it. Dr. Cordune—” 


“She’s been there two weeks,” went on 
Betty, just as though Fred had not said 
a word. “She wanted to keep it a secret 








said Betty, significantly. 


from us until she was sure she’d made 
Oh, she’s made good, all right; 
they're enthusiastic about her—and no 
wonder. She’s going to be placed in 
charge of the new hat reconditioning sec- 
tion.” 


good, 


“Hat reconditioning section?” echoed 
one of the girls, amazed. 

“Yes,” nodded Betty, “doing with wom- 
en’s hats what Henry Renny—you know, 
of the Central Typewriter Exchange— 
what Fred’s 
does with automobiles—rebuild 


does with typewriters; or 
company 
them.” 

The girls appeared too stunned for 
comment, so Betty explained. 

“You know how it is: you try on your 
last season’s hat and it looks funny. It 
really isn’t funny; that is, it’s no funnier 
than it was when you bought it. It’s out 
of style, that’s all. Well, Martha insists 
that there is no reason why a hat that is 
in good condition can’t be remodeled. 
They can reshape hats, of course; recolor 
them. Or they can trim them differently.” 

“Why, that sounds absurdly simple,” 
said one of the girls. 

“Yes, after it’s been explained to you,” 
“Martha wants 
to come over here and give millinery les- 
sons in the evening. She says she can 
soon teach girls who are handy with the 
needle to do this remodeling work and 
then maybe she can get some of them 
jobs at Talfourd’s. But what she has in 
mind principally is that the girls can 
learn to do the work well enough to go 
into business for themselves—I mean visit 
the homes of customers and remodel the 
hats right there. That’s what Martha 
showed me just now—she made this hat 
over right before my eyes.” 

Betty turned and looked at herself in 


the mirror. 
— 


“It really is becoming, isn’t 
she demanded. “And it’s pretty!” 
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She removed it carefully and looked at 
it with something like awe. “Martha 
Benruss made that hat,” she repeated 
slowly, almost as though she were talk- 
ing to herself. “She made that right be- 
fore my eyes. That’s where I’ve been for 
an hour. She took the hat I selected, 
pulled it apart, and put it together again 
so that it looked one hundred per cent 
better on me!” 

Fred’s curiosity mastered him. 

“T guess I’ve missed part of your ex- 
planation,” he said. “I mean—what is 
there about buying a hat at Talfourd’s— 
even from Martha—that could make you 


feel like biting nails? Or did I under- 
stand correctly?” 
“You understood me,” agreed Betty. 


“I’m just irritated—and then some—at 
being so stupid.” She paused and clenched 
her fists. “I’m not the only one—we’re 
all dumbbells!” she insisted. “Here we’ve 
been raving about Martha’s hats for two 
years—you know we have,” she declared, 
turning to the girls. “And we knew she 
made them herself—or at least altered 
them to suit her needs—to make them 
more becoming. Well, not one of us— 
not a single one of us—had sense enough 
to suggest that she might make a success 
of millinery work. We let 
wasting her time at the multigraph. And 
now Dr. Cordune—Dr. Malcolm Cordune, 
of all the people in the world—has to 
show us up by getting Martha started on 
this new work. What must he think of 
us! Am I an employment manager, or 
just something clipped from the comic 
supplement? Dr. Malcolm Cordune!” 

“Pll find out about that,” promised 
Fred. “I’m trying to sell him a new 
automobile and I will see him some time 
It will be easy to switch the 
conversation from automobiles to mil- 
linery—and Martha. There must be a 
trick in it somewhere, because if Cordune 
knows anything about millinery then I 
am Joan of Arc!” 

Dr. Cordune readily admitted that he 
knew nothing of millinery work. 

“Except,” he qualified, “that I agree 
with the columnist who declares that it 


her go on 


tomorrow. 
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is impossible to put pencil to paper with- 
out drawing something that looks like a 
modern woman’s hat.” 

Fred grinned appreciatively. 

“Check!” he agreed. “But you must 
have had a finger in this pie, because 
Martha apparently told Miss Kinney that 
you got her started—” 

“Oh—as to that—Martha did pick up 
the idea in my office. She got it from 
the Reader’s Digest—an extract from Pit- 
kin’s ‘Life Begins at Forty.’ She 
reading that while waiting for me. And 
when I came out she told me—well, it 
that there old colored 
wash-woman—” 

“That’s a funny way to lead up to a 
millinery job!” laughed Fred. 

“This is a funny world,” contended 
Dr. Cordune. “This old woman visited 
the Denver Opportunity School and ex- 
plained that had always washed 
clothes for a living, but that her hands 
had bent and twisted with 
rheumatism that she must give up this 
work. What did she want to do? Well, 
all her life had wanted to be a 
milliner—” 

“Migosh!” exclaimed Fred, startled. 

“Well, that’s the way the Opportunity 
School people felt about it, too,” ex- 
plained Dr. Cordune. “But they deter- 
mined that the old should have 
her chance and they took her to the mil- 
linery instructor. They put off checking 
up on her as long as they could, hating 
the idea of letting her down, and pictur- 
ing what havoc she must be working with 
their millinery frills and furbelows—” 

“That’s easy to understand.” 

“But when they couldn’t put ii off any 
longer,” went on Dr. Cordune, “they 
went and checked up on the old woman— 
and nearly fainted with 
seemed she had succeeded in turning out 


was 


seems Was an 


she 


become so 


she 


woman 


surprise. It 


marvelous deaconess bonnets 

“Deaconess bonnets?” 

“I don’t know what they are, either,” 
admitted Dr. Cordune. “But according 
to Pitkin’s article they are plain, sub- 
472) 
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Traveling via the Hobby Horse 


By Rutu M. LuTHER 


“Take the Adventure, heed the call, now ere the irrevocable moment passes. 


Tis but the 


banging of the door behind you, a blithesome step forward, and you are out of the old life and 


into the new. 


Then some day hence, jog home if you will when the cup has been drained and 


the play has been played, and sit down by your quiet river, with a store of goodly memories for 


company.’ —KENNETH GRAHAME. 


see a vividly colored poster in the 

window of a tourist bureau, without 
an instinctive yearning for vagabondia. 
The shrill whistle of a train in the distance 
stirs me as no other sound does. 

Any kind of travel is vagabondage of a 
sort. You can go gypsying just as well by 
boat or train or in your own small car. 
For that matter, since traveling is a matter 
of the spirit and not a matter of distance, 
a trip to the corner grocery store can be 
made exciting. People differ most in their 
power to see. He who sees most, lives most 
and enjoys most. There is no tonic in the 
world like looking at life from another 
angle than the habitual one. 

Gypsying is only a yearning for far 
places, for strange sights and sounds. The 
gypsy is the person who elects the com- 
parative discomforts of adventure instead 
of the safe and comfortable domestic 
hearthstone, just as his spiritual ancestors 
chose the Romany trail in preference to 
life in a small village. 

Travel is an emotional and spiritual ad- 
venture as well as a physical one. It gives 
us an opportunity to discover beauty in 
the country we see and interest in the 
personalities of the people we meet. It 
gives us a series of new ideas, makes us 
more alert to see and learn. 

The first time I read one of Richard 
Halliburton’s books, “The Royal Road to 
Romance,” I was in summer camp. Every 
time we walked to town we passed a second 
hand car lot, and we always looked at 
the cars, hoping to find one we could 
afford. Finally, my chum discovered a 
car which her brother had formerly used 
as a delivery truck. It had no top, it was 
a model T Ford, it had to be cranked; 


but we planned an extensive trip to Boston 


| NEVER look at a travel folder, never 








and back to Indiana by way of Canada. 
On the way East, however, my chum had 
an accident and wrecked the car. The same 
day she was bitten by a dog and had to go 
to bed for several days. That was the 
end of our travel romance for that year. 

But the next year two of us bought a 
second hand car for $75, this time an 
ancient Star which we fondly called Stella. 
(One night we came back to camp to find 
a sign in large letters, “All stars should be 
parked on the Milky Way.”) Stella car- 
ried us to many lovely spots of northern 
Michigan and the upper Peninsula, and we 
drove a thousand miles through Canada. 
We did our own cooking, and slept some- 
times in a bed that fitted into the car, 
sometimes at tourist camps. We came home 
the last day of the month so broke that we 
traded our empty milk bottles for the last 
meal, dining on rolls and milk, but we had 
a grand time. 

Many people bemoan the fact that they 
cannot afford to travel. There are all 
kinds of ways to travel, and not all of them 
are expensive. It is a matter of spirit and 
of will rather than of money. If you are 
a gypsy at heart you will find a way. 

I have two friends who saved their pen- 
nies for travel. Two years ago the $19 
saved in pennies paid for all car expenses 
for a ten day trip through the Smoky 
Mountains and back to the Hoosier state. 
Last summer their year’s savings in pen- 
nies carried them on a two weeks’ trip to 
Montreal and Quebec. 

I know a family of three—father, 
mother and small son—who save dimes. 
The $65 thus saved took them on a lovely 
vacation through the eastern states last 
summer. Their goal now is a trip into 
Mexico. 


(Continued on page 474) 
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A Guide for Teachers of History 
Learning and Teaching History in the Mid- 

dle Grades. By Mary G. Kelty. Ginn & 

Company. Cloth. 694 pp. 

The widely known and widely used 
“Kelty Books” have made their author’s 
name familiar to teachers everywhere, and 
an outline for history teaching prepared 
by this experienced writer and teacher of 
history and the social sciences cannot help 
being received with great interest. The 
present volume is a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of that issued in 1928. Rather decry- 
ing the numerous attempts to integrate 
history with all the other social sciences, 
the author announces that this book con- 
cerns itself with a limited field. In gen- 
eral, she says, the objectives are: the de- 
velopment of rich and well integrated per- 
sonalities and the development of socially 
efficient citizens. She believes that while 
the general objectives of history will be 
developed so far as possible at all levels 
of the educative process, in addition each 
level should set up its own objectives in 
terms of the mental development of chil- 
dren at that age level. 

The volume is in four parts: 1, the Psy- 
chological and Social Foundations: 2, 
Learning and Teaching Early American 
History; 3, Learning and Teaching Later 
American History; 4, Learning and Teach- 
ing the Beginnings of Civilization. The 
first part covers general suggestions for the 
teaching of history, the selection and or- 
ganization of materials, emotional attitudes 
and the learning process, the technique of 
learning and teaching history, with out- 
lines of an integrated technique. There are 
discussions of reading methods, work- 


books, the conversa- ‘ 
tional approach, etc. 

Parts 2, 3, and 4 offer 
comprehensive out- 

lines for the presen- 

tation of American 

History and the Be- 

ginning of Civiliza- 

tion. These outlines 

are very complete, 

and include reading 

lists, suggestions for 

activities, lists of visual aids, drill games, 
tests, exercises in reasoning, etc. The vol- 
ume is completely indexed, and in addi- 
tion there are tabulation of the activities 
used in Parts 2, 3, and 4. The book 
represents immense labor and _ indicates 
long experience in this field. Every teacher 
of history should be familiar with it. 





Self Correction in Speech 


Your Everyday Speech, and How to Improve 
It. By William Norwood Brigance, Ph.D. 
Whittlesey House. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 230 pp. 
$2.50. 


Every teacher of speech has been asked 
the question: “Isn’t there a book which a 
layman can read and understand that will 
give him some help in correcting minor 
faults which appear in his own speech?” 
The author of “Your Everyday Speech” 
has obviously felt the need for such a book 
and thanks are due him for making avail- 
able in interesting form much of the knowl- 
edge previously obtained only in scientific 
abstracts. 

Part I, discussing “Everyday Speech 
Faults,” lists four “common faults of 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Our Miscellany 


National Studies of Hearing 


The national health survey undertaken 
by the United States Public Health Service 
in 1935-36 included studies of hearing, 
preliminary reports of which have recently 
been issued. Bulletins 1, 2, and 3, which 
are now available for distribution, are en- 
titled specifically as follows: 1, Signifi- 
cance, Scope and Method of a Clinical In- 
vestigation of Hearing in the General Popu- 
lation; 2, Preliminary Analysis of Audio- 
metric Data in Relation to Clinical History 
of Impaired Hearing; 3, Prevalence of 
Aural Pathology and Clinical History of 
Impaired Hearing Among Males and 
Females of Various Ages. 

The National Health Survey comprised 
a house-to-house canvass of some 800,000 
families, including 2,800,000 persons in 84 
cities and 23 rural areas in 19 states. The 
total surveyed population was so distrib- 
uted as to give a sample which was, in 
general, representative of cities in the 
United States according to size and region. 
During the clinical study, auditory acuity 
measurements, otological examinations and 
medical histories were obtained for a strati- 
fied sample of persons who had been enu- 
merated during the Health Survey. These 
special investigations were conducted in 
temporarily established and uniformly op- 
Ap- 


proximately 9,000 persons ranging in age 


erated clinics in 12 of the 84 cities. 


from 8 to 90 years and evenly divided with 
About 
half of these subjects had been reported as 


reference to sex served as subjects. 


having one or another of the five states of 
deafness used in the survey enumeration; 
the other half had been classified as not 
having impaired hearing in any of the 
specified stages. 

It is especially interesting to note how 
the “five stages” of hearing impairment 
were defined. 

(a) Normal hearing is defined as no 
noticeable difficulty. 

(b) Slight defect includes: 

1. Sometime noticeable impairments 
followed by apparent recovery. 








2. Cases where older persons regard 
their hearing as normal “for their 
age” but not “as good as it used 
to be.” 

3. Any case of a noticeable defect 
not as severe as stage |. 

(c) Partial deafness, stage 1, is that pre- 
venting a person from understanding 
speech in a public auditorium (theatre, 
church) or 
six people. 

(d) Partial deafness, stage 2, is that 
preventing a person from understanding 


in conference between five or 


speech originating at a distance two or 
three feet directly in front of him (ex- 
cluding assistance from lip reading). 

(e) Partial deafness, stage 3, is that pre- 
venting a person from using the telephone. 

(f) Total deafness for speech is that pre- 
from 
speech under any circumstances. 


venting a person understanding 

(g) A deaf mute is a person who was 
born deaf or who acquired severe deafness 
sufficiently early in life that he did not 
learn to speak (excluding artificial speech 
training). 

These classifications were used in the 
preliminary analysis of the audiometric 
data secured. 

All three of these reports are extremely 
interesting and well presented, and require 
careful study by all persons who are at- 
témpting to deal with the problems of deaf- 
ness, whether from the point of view of 
the this 


prevention or of alleviation of 


handicap. 


A Great Meeting 
(Continued from page 436) 

Highest praise for the demonstrations, 
the exhibits, the delicious banquet, the 
trip to Greenfield Village, and the lunch- 
eon served by the League for the Hard of 
Hearing has been heard on all sides. Last 
but far from least, is there a_ school 
anywhere, for any kind of children, that 
can show more graceful, rhythmic, care- 
free dancing than that done by Detroit's 
deaf children? We doubt it! 
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Mrs. Lena MecKerral 


Mrs. Lena McKerral, who for almost 
thirty years has conducted a school of lip 
reading in Seattle, Washington, died May 
27. It was in 1911 that Mrs. McKerral, 
who had experienced a complete loss of 
hearing, went to Boston to take the normal 
training course at the Miller-Walle School 
of Lip Reading, and she was the pioneer 
teacher of this subject in the Pacific North- 
west. From 1919 to 1926, she and her 
husband held the government contract for 
teaching lip reading to the deafened war 
veterans of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
and from 1927 to 1937 they were in charge 
of the lip reading classes of the Seattle 
public evening schools. In all, more than 
seven hundred persons have benefited from 
Mrs. McKerral’s instruction. During the 
early period of her work in the lip reading 
field Mrs. McKerral was a well-known con- 
tributor to the VoLta Review. 


Study of Personality Traits of 


the Deaf 


The 1937 bibliography of publications 
of the University of Minnesota’s Institute 
of Child Welfare contains an abstract of 
an unpublished M.A. thesis by Isobel 
Gregory, “A comparison of institutional- 
ized deaf and hearing children on certain 
personality traits and interests.” “The sub- 
jects were 25 pairs of boys and 32 pairs 
of girls aged 13 through 18 years, who 
were given a composite personality test 
and play interest questionnaire. Each 
pair was made up of one child in a 
school for the deaf and one orphanage 
child with normal hearing and of similar 
More of the deaf 
than of the hearing children showed fear 
health, 
emotional adjustments, and a liking for 
being dependent. More of the deaf than 
of the hearing children felt that the best 
time in life is when one is very young. 


age and _ intelligence. 


tendencies, poor unsatisfactory 


More of the hearing group felt that the 
best time is between 12 and 25 years of 
age. A greater number of the deaf than 
of the hearing group were characterized 
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by desire for attention and for more 
friends, inability to get on with teachers, 
and desire to isolate themselves from so- 
cial contacts. Comparison with published 
standards showed a relative social and 
intellectual immaturity of children in in- 
stitutions as compared with noninstitu- 
tional children, also a relative immaturity 
of deaf as compared with hearing chil- 
dren. The most characteristic difference 
between deaf and hearing children in in- 
stitutions is the tendency of the deaf chil- 
dren to withdraw from social participation 
and responsibilities.” 
Pictures from the Past 

A welcome voice from the past reached 
the Volta Bureau not long ago, when Dr. 
Henry B. Hitz, nephew of Mr. John Hitz, 
first Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 
sent in some beautiful lantern slides of 
Helen Keller, which his uncle had had 
made many years ago. These show Helen 
Keller and Mrs. Macy at different periods 
of their long association; Helen Keller at 
seven, before she received instruction; at 
13 when she visited the Volta Bureau; 
with Mrs. Macy and Joseph Jefferson; 
with Dr. Bell; in her graduation dress, 
etc. The slides are beautifully colored 
and exceptionally interesting. In one of 
them, Dr. Bell is carrying on an ani- 
mated conversation with Miss Keller. 

Mr. John Hitz was one of Miss Keller’s 
most devoted friends. She referred to 
him as her “Pflegevater,” and continued 
an active correspondence with him until 
his death in 1908. She brought to him 
many of her personal problems, her 
religious difficulties, her intellectual dis- 
coveries; and his letters to her reveal a 
wealth of sympathetic understanding. 

Dr. Henry Hitz, who lives in Mil- 
waukee, was his uncle’s residuary legatee. 
Among other relatives of Mr. John Hitz 
who received valuable papers and memen- 
toes from his collection are Mr. Harold 
H. Burton, Mayor of Cleveland, John 
Hitz’ grandson, and Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Chief of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, a grandnephew. 
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Vacolite Model ‘‘A’’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 
audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 





Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











TRIMM ANNOUNCES 


— new agencies — 


New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Howard F. Smith, 
259-65 West 14th Street 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mr. A. L. Smith, 
266 Canyon Road 


Long Beach, California 

Mr. Thos. A. Grace, 

c/o Dr. B. M. Stevenson, 

11 American Avenue 
San Diego, California 

Mr. and Mrs. Bornsen, 

1212 Bank of America Bldg. 
Whittier, California 

Mr. W. H. Coulthurst, 

559 East Bailey 














Evansville, Indiana 
Mr. Julius Groeninger, 
916 West Missouri 
Bone and Air Conduction Hearing Aids of Highest 
Quality at Reasonable Prices. 
Learn more about TRIMM by applying for descrip- 
tive literature. 
Write Dept. H18 


Trimm Excellophone Distributors 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 447) 
in the newspaper clipping inclosed in one 
of the letters. He said that the children in 
a school for the deaf were “bewildered 
by their occasional and cursory contacts 
with the world outside.” That’s the best 
argument I know for my pet campaign— 
more and better public day school classes 
for the deaf, where they may live and work 
in the normally hearing world. 

Let me tell you what is being done here 
in Ohio. Of course, there is an effort to 
interest the larger cities and communities 
in public day school classes. Many have 
been established and more are in prospect. 
The Kiwanis Club in various cities has been 
very cooperative. Frequently, the princi- 
pal or one of the teachers in our day 
school is asked to take a group of children 
to give a demonstration at a Kiwanis lunch- 
eon. She carries along her instruments, 
charts and all the paraphernalia necessary 
to show what can be done with deaf chil- 
dren in the way of education. We have 
found people everywhere tremendously in- 
terested, and it is those people who can 
do much toward influencing boards of edu- 
cation when they are lukewarm toward 
the subject of special education. 


Auricular Work 


Robert attends day school part time, 
and at home we are working steadily on 


, the auricular training. Sometimes I use 


the binaural tube and at other times depend 
on his hearing my natural voice. I have 
about fifty cards, each bearing a picture 
of some familiar noun—a hat, some bacon, 
an arm, a dog, a banana, etc. I use first the 
nouns which occur in his lip reading at 
school, and the names of the most fa- 
miliar objects at home. We spread out 
about ten of these pictures at a time, and 
from them Robert selects the article I 
name in his ear. At present I am speaking 
less than a foot from each ear. 

By the way, Good Housekeeping and the 
Sears Roebuck catalogs are good sources 
of pictures. 

It is interesting to note that Robert at- 
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tempts to speak the words he hears through 
the binaural tube. I give this work so he 
can see my lips at the same time he hears 
the word. He becomes impatient with the 
tube, though, so I do not use it long at a 
time. His speech work is developing very 
well, and he uses the words he knows. 
Every day as we drive home from school 
he points in the right direction and says 
“home.” Often at home he comes tugging 
at one of us and says “come.” (He has a 
fine “c.” Or he says “Come up,” or “come 
down,” when he wants us to go up stairs 
or go down the cellar. We always comply 
with special enthusiasm when he says the 
word clearly. 


Mrs. J. P., Ohio. 





The School at Chefoo 

(Continued from page 449) 
year of work at the school. Miss Carter 
continued Mrs. Mills’ custom of writing 
yearly letters to the friends of the school 
in America and Europe. Her report for 
1936-1937, sent early in 1937 before the 
trouble in Shanghai affected the mails, 
stated that there were sixty-one pupils in 
the school at that time, more than there 
had ever been; but in the fall, when the 
school would ordinarily have opened, only 
two of the sixteen deaf children living 
in the city were brought to school, and 
none from the outlying districts. In March, 
1938, the danger from air raids was 
thought to be over for the time being, 
and the school was reopened with twenty- 
three pupils. 

Miss Carter employed the time of en- 
forced leisure when the school was closed 
in writing a history of the school and a 
sketch of the life of Mrs. Mills. This 
has been published in booklet form, and 
makes fascinating reading. The hazardous 
early days, when Mrs. Mills had not only 
to carry on the work of the school alone, 
but find money to support it, are de- 
scribed in quotations from her letters; 
and those same letters reveal graphically 
many of the peculiar difficulties under 
which the school was conducted: 

“I am trying to keep the pupils thor- 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books 1, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value mot only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

GIRTI B, cccsdceinbsccnceicanesentbetniatelins 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

GRADE Il 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 

GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 

the teacher of both juniors and 

adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality ma- 

NNR css censacssccetnersesiatssasasiciatiaumaiotens 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 

ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 

Foreword by His Grace the Duke 

of Montrose, a published text of 

SOD Riis sisiccdicnsasiccetasncienacehiabbtind $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 

Ee ne Tea $6.50 

ee ae aD, ry eee ree ae $10.50 

All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station * C” Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2.25 
$2.75 


Preece rere 


$3.75 





Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 


A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 


May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Vil'age, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 


Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 























Many people with impaired hearing, previously 
denied the use of the telephone, now enjoy its 
benefits with the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. It may be installed inconspicuously at any 
telephone. A simple volume control knob adjusts 
it to your particular hearing efficiency, and a 
switch disconnects it entirely when others use 
the telephone. Your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company will be glad to give 
you a test demonstration. Just write 
the Business Office. No obligation. 














New Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid 


House 


Current CRYSTAL $75.00 
or MICROPHONE 


Batteries 
CRYSTAL 
HIGH EARPIECE CLEAR 


Amplification Tone Quality 


Complete, 

















BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


Unsurpassed where Distance and 
Articulation is Desired and Necessary. 


Come in for FREE Trial or Write 
for Booklet V. 


Time Payments and Home Demon- 
strations. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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oughly Chinese in every way. so their 
rooms all have brick beds and floors, and 
the windows are oiled paper. Our only 
stove is in the school room. It seems 
very meager, but I could hardly dare to 
give them anything different, lest someone 
cry out, ‘She is denationalizing them’ , 
I very much want board floors and glass 
windows, especially the board floors which 
make it possible to get the attention of 
the whole class at once by a slight jar, 
We have to go around and touch this 
one and that one to make them look up, 
Then, just think of always working in the 
light that sifts through an oiled paper 
window!” 

The school grew and prospered, in spite 


of every hindrance, and on her visits to | 
the United States Mrs. Mills was greatly | 
honored. Dr. Gallaudet presented her to | 


President Theodore Roosevelt. Julia Ward 
Howe exclaimed to her, “You have given 
me much to think of.” Helen Keller be- 
stirred herself in the practical direction 
of raising funds. Edward Everett Hale 
pronounced Mrs. Mills’ work “one of the 
most remarkable educational movements 
of the day, destined to exert a great in- 
fluence on the New China.” 

Who knows? Perhaps his statement may 
be prophetic, and the school, so bravely 
carried on through so many trying years, 
may play its part in the New China 
that will grow out of the present chaos. 


The Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator 
(Continued from page 439) 
duction and the vibrations produced in the 
vocalizing organs. 

“IT feel that if this instrument were used 
consistently from the time the deaf child 
first enters school, we would do away with 
much of the monotonous deaf speech. It 
is the first concrete medium for showing 
a totally deaf person just what he is doing 
with his voice.” 

Sister M. Mannes, also of the school at 
Wittebome, writes of the indicator: 

“It gives colour and music to a deaf 
voice. .. . Even after a few lessons I could 
detect an improvement in the voices of 
several children. One child learned how 
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to raise and lower his voice at will. A 
boy who had a very high head voice, low- 
ered it considerably with the assistance of 
the instrument. Another acquired a strong- 
er voice, while a girl of eight who put all 
her energy into the first syllable uttered 
and had no voice left for the last one, 
improved so much that I am sure she 
would gain complete breath control with a 
little more training. 

“It was evident that all the children, 
without exception, were attracted and fas- 
cinated by the instrument. Each anticipated 
his turn and was so anxious to see the cor- 
rect color alight he gave his undivided at- 
tention to the instrument. Unlike 
aids for the deaf, it never tired or irri- 
tated the child. On the contrary, the dis- 
appointment visible on the faces of my lit- 
tle children when the lesson was finished 
made me wish that I could spend the en- 
tire day experimenting, for I myself was 
also fascinated by it.” 


most 





A Boy Who Never Learned to Listen 
(Continued from page 444) 

From the beginning of life the child 
consistently needs love and affection, as 
well as food and warmth. At the nur- 
sery school age the child is in need of 
contacts outside the home. He _ needs 
adult friends whom he can claim as foster 
parents, so to speak, and who are inter- 
ested in his welfare. Lucky indeed is the 
child who at this early age falls into the 
hands of a school where the teachers are 
friendly to him, where they treat him with 
respect and make only reasonable de- 
mands. Fortunate indeed is the child 
who, at an early age, is given the chance 
to play with a few children who can talk 
just as much and no more than he can 
talk, who can push just as hard and no 
more than he can push, who can do just 
the things that he likes to do. 

Play with other children in a sunny 
yard furnished with suitable play equip- 
ment, under the guidance of teachers who 
understand the inner life of the growing 
child and who are interested first of all 
in child development, is an experience for 
the nursery school child which can be 
equaled in no other situation. This free 
play, together with nutritious food and 
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INVESTIGATE TODAY 
WHAT Made-to- Order 


RADIOEAR 


WILL DO FOR YOU 














Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Consult the Radioear 
dealer nearest you. | 






























SIMPLE - COMPACT 
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‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 
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TELEX 


HIGH FIDELITY 


PRESENTS 


MODEL 77 





A NEW WEARABLE instrument of 


outstanding performance. 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 





These points of excellence are found 
in the NEW WEARABLE TELEX: 
@ Four vacuum tubes for volume. 


@ Crystal radio broadcasting type 
microphone for crystal clear hearing. 


® Two controls—tone and volume. 


@ Operates in any position. 
@ Wearable for convenience. ’ 
@* An amazing telephone attachment. 


®*Telex Power Unit which saves bat- 
teries. 


ONLY TELEX HAS FOUR VACUUM TUBES IN A 
WEARABLE HEARING AID 


TELEX group equipment available for 
leagues, schools, and churches. 


*Optional at slight extra cost. 





Telex Products Company 
Lafayette Building 


Executive Offices and Research Labora- 
tories: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“Originators of the World’s First and Only 
Wearable Hearing Instrument with Four 
Vacuum Tubes.” 
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sufhcient hours of sleep and rest, are the 
birthright of every child. If the home and 
the school cooperate to see that thes 
simple requirements are furnished with 
love and affection by our adult world 
whether the child is deaf or possessed of 
normal hearing, we need not fear but 
that the child will learn to listen with his 
whole being, to attend to the best that is 
around him and to develop the greatest 
possibilities within him. 





The Conference at Cleveland 
(Continued from page 457) 

Elsie Staples, Executive Secretary of the 
Boston Chapter, assembled a roomful of 
basic, essential tools which a local chap. 
ter should proceed to acquire as soon as 
it sets up its own headquarters. Informa. 
tion files, without which no secretary can 
work intelligently; systematic bookkeeping 
methods, without which no chapter can 
expect recognition and support from a 
community chest; the best reference books 
in social service planning; a convenient 
desk book; a wall chart showing carefully 
studied chapter plans; and many other 
devices were there for the workers who 
know that successful group work begins 
with the right kind of tools. The two 
secretaries in charge compiled and dis 
tributed sheets of information and s 
thoroughly helpful were they that one 
large chapter has since requested copies 
for all its Board Members. 

Sightseeing trips, the official reception, 
the trip to Mentor to see President Gar- 
field’s old home and to enjoy an informal 
box supper on the beautiful lawn of the 
Garfield Estate, the banquet, and the many 
informal gatherings provided opportunities 
for personal contacts. 

No brief report like this can do justice 
to a week crammed with important papers 
and events. No one person can estimale 
the tremendous influence on human relé- 
tions of such conferences. But anyone 
who pauses to consider the matter will 
realize that when leaders in their fields 
travel at their own expense to give and 
take at gatherings like this it is becaus 
they recognize the movement for what tt 
is—a surging tide toward human better 
ment. 
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ANNOUNCING . 


. ... The new Hearing Aid of a pioneer 
manufacturer! Months of laboratory re- 
search—based on 32 years of experience— 
the application of newest principles—the use 
of finest materials—all this has been co- 
ordinated in the production of Globe's new 
AUDITRON. The result, we feel, is a con- 
tribution of outstanding importance to the 
Hard of Hearing World . . . an instrument 
that with its lightness, range, and quality of 
reproduction . . . will help many thousands 
of deafened “forget their deafness.” 

Our organization—in its distribution ac- 
tivity—has always endeavored to avoid over- 
statements of expected performance. We 


. the GLOBE Auditron 


shall adhere rigidly to that policy with Audi- 
tron. Indeed, we emphasize that its value 
rests solely upon its application and results 
with each individual case of impaired hear- 
ing. Yet in the results obtained by many 
many deafened, it has proven itself to be 
by far the finest instrument we have pro- 
duced. 

At the present time, Auditron Hearing 
Service is being augmented by the opening 
of additional Branch and Distributor offices 
throughout the country. However, should 
there not be an office in your immediate 
vicinity, a demonstration of this new instru- 
ment may be arranged by writing directly 
to our Executive Offices. 


udi}ron 


"A NEW PRODUCT OF AN HONORED PIONEER" 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


11 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 


language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 
An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 
The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 

So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 





Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 


size 10 x 6% inches. 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


A discount of 20% is given on orders for five or 
more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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The Hard of Hearing in Denmark 
(Continued from page 459) 
Denmark? Is it not as socially conscious? 
Does it not understand that these handi- 
capped persons should enjoy the same 
privileges as persons with other defects 
that are cared for by the state? Is not our 
faculty of hearing as important to us as 
our teeth, and should it not have the same 
attention? We recommend that these ques. 
tions be followed up with action. We both 
agree as to these questions and this recom- 

mendation. 





Doing Something about Women’s Hats 
(Continued from page 461) 

stantial black-and-white hats — bonnets. 
And the old woman had done a splendid 
job on them—beautiful stitching and all 
that, you know. So much so that she 
went on and built up a very profitable 
business making deaconess bonnets.” 

“And Miss Benruss—” 

“She showed me that article,” said Dr. 
Cordune, “and remarked in the most wist- 
ful manner than she, too, had always 
wanted to be a milliner. Not to make 
deaconess bonnets, she hastened to say, 
but to work with colors and lovely ma- 
terials. She explained that she usually 
made her own hats—or, at least, altered 
them—” 

“They tel! me she is very good at it, 
too,” said Fred. 

“Well, in my ignorance I apparently 
rushed in where angels might fear to 
tread. I remarked quite cheerfully that 
surely she wasn’t going to stand _ there 
and admit that this old colored woman 
had more courage and initiative than she 


had. Man, you should have seen Miss 
Benruss’ eyes flash! ‘I will do it!’ she 
said, almost grimly. ‘Ill go down to 


the Talfourd stores tomorrow morning— 
they have a wonderful millinery depart 
ment—and ask them to give me a trial. 
I'll work for nothing to show them that 
I can make beautiful hats.’ Apparently 
that is what she did.” 


Fashions exist for women with no taste, eti 
quette for people with no breeding.—Dowager 
Queen Marie of Rumania. 
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HEARING EASE 


... with New Principle 
Western Elecfric 


HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 


pia say the new Audiphone is 
remarkable!—that they now hear 
clearly in group conversation; hear in 
any position, even lying down. They 
say it widens their hearing circle; gives 
them natural tone, greater volume. 
Based on new principles in hearing 
aid design — assembled after Audio- 


metric tests to meet your exact needs 





—this latest achievement of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories will help you. 
Try it! 


-------------- oe" \ 
] GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, N. Y- H 

' 
I Please send details on New Western Electric Audiphone} 


VR-37' 


(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 
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Address _......-. 
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The Hearing Problem 
and Hearing Aids 


A great variety of aids embodying the 
latest improvements are now available. 
Bone conduction, air conduction and special 
executive sets, as well as non-electrical 
types. 

“THE WORLD-FAMOUS FOR- 
TIPHONE,” including the latest 
“STRAIGHT CURVE” types, in 
twenty different models and com- 
binations. These can be worn prac- 
tically unseen, concealed in a vest 
pocket or the folds of a woman’s 
clothing. 

“RADIO AID,” AND “CRYSTA- 
PHONE,” radio developed, electri- 
fied and battery operated appliances 
equipped with erystal microphones 
and receivers. Bell-like clarity from 
any angle or reasonable distance. No 
batteries are required with the elec- 
trified models, as these instruments 
are used on the house current. Un- 
surpassed for the home or office. 
Those unable to derive sufficient 
benefit from wearable appliances will 
find these aids wonderfully effective 
and clear. Weight of Crystaphone, 
three and one-half pounds, and 
weight of Radio Aid five and one- 
half pounds. Weight of battery 
models, 6 pounds. 

“ELECTROVOX,” designed for 
the extremely deafened who are un- 
able to derive any benefit from wear- 
able appliances. “ELECTROVOX” 
will prove unbelievably effective 
even in very severe cases. “ELEC- 
TROVOX” is a battery operated 
model, weighing fifteen pounds. 

“NON-ELECTRICAL AIDS” con- 
sisting of conversation tubes, small 
tubes and horns. Most complete as- 
sortment of French, English and 
Domestic aids of approved merit. 


U. S. Gen. Distributors 
MAGER & GOUGELMAN 
HEARING AIDS CO. 


30 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Washington Office: New York Office: 
1426 G St., N. W. John Wanamaker 
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Traveling via the Hobby Horse 
(Continued from page 462) 


A teacher I know does tutoring and 
saves extra money for traveling. Another 





' 


starts a Christmas savings account each | 


year, but keeps it until vacation and uses 
it for a trip. Another person raises dogs 
to sell, and spends the money she earns 
in this way on her vacation. Another does 
free lance writing, and puts her checks 
into a hobby fund. Just now she is saving 
for a bicycle trip through Scandinavia. 

If you have never had a boat trip, try 
one of the short trips on either coast. You 
can take a ten day trip from Seattle up 
through the beautiful inside passage to 
Juneau, Alaska, for only ninety dollars, 
If you live in the Middle West, the Great 
Lakes are waiting for you. Special sum- 
mer rates are offered by most railroads. 

If you have the spirit of adventure, see 
how far you can go on a single dime. 
Last summer, in a Western town, I dis- 
covered the mileage of one dime. We 
learned that each bus made all the routes 
of the city before coming back to its start- 
ing place, and we saw the whole town for 
ten cents. The regular sightseeing bus, 
which did not cover as much territory as 
the one we took, cost a dollar. 

For the past six years, a group of girls 
in a local organization has had a series 
of “Gallivants.” Each girl makes a list of 
places in her home town she is interested 
in visiting or knowing about. Then a 
committee arranges and plans for six trips. 
The girls make these expeditions real gala 
events. I suggest that your league for the 
hard of hearing or your lip reading class 
try it. Or make it a family affair. You 
will find numerous places of interest in 
your own community. Take a trip to some 
historical spot, or to a factory, or a news 
paper plant. Take a walk along the path 
of a winding river. Trips like these will 
give you new vitality. 

If you are primarily interested in people, 
do things that will give you more contact 
with them. 

“There’s Asia on the Avenue 

And Europe in the street; 
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Great DEALERS = SALESMEN 


| sum- We are now ready to consider applications from Hearing Aid 
Dealers and Salesmen, looking to the sale of our complete 
line, including individual aids, both pocket and desk types; 
group aids for the classroom, church, or auditorium and 
also the Aurex Audiometer, on an exclusive basis with fully 
protected territories. 
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AUREX CORPORATION 


2400 SHEFFIELD AVENUE CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age ‘in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 








Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual___.___________. $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Sekes TH: Seba, " $10.00 
Series I, II and ITI._...__._._._. $35.00 
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And Africa goes plodding by 
Beneath my window seat. 

This is the Promised Land of dreams 
Where worlds and nations meet; 
Ah, do not say romance is gone... 
Behold the city street.” 


Books to Read 

TraiLer Anoy, by Charles Nash. Intelligencer 
Printing Company. If you plan a trip by auto, 
you will find this book worth reading. License 
requirements, tax, fees, etc., for each state are 
given; also the available trailer facilities in the 
national parks and monuments. 

INVITATION TO TRAVEL, by Helen Dean Fish, 
Ives Washburn, publishers. Acording to the 
author, the purpose of this book is “to inspire 
any who have not yet experienced the joys of 
travel with a wish to take a first journey abroad.” 
And she “secretly hopes to drive those who are 
already travel lovers into a frenzy of planning 
their next adventure from their native land, 
whether or not they possess at the moment time 
or money with which to take it.” 

NORTHERN SuMMER, by Gosta af Geijerrstam, 
E. P. Dutton. A translation from the Norwegian 
by Johan Birkeland. The story of a vacation on 
an island. 

How To Traver WitHout BEING 
Wm. Strong. Doubleday Doran. 


Ricu, by 





Looks into Books 

(Continued from page 463) 
American speech, namely: lack of reso- 
nance; nasality; muffled speech, due to in- 
sufficient use of lips, tongue, and jaw; and 
a sloppy pronunciation. The author offers 
helpful suggestions for overcoming each 
of these deficiencies. He explains in some 
detail “How to Master the Consonant and 
Vowel Sounds,” and clarifies the discussion 
with photographs contrasting the correct 
with the incorrect method of producing the 
vowels. 

Part II, deals with “Defective Speech.” 
It includes sections on stuttering, lisping, 
letter substitution, general indistinctness, 
defects of voice tones, and delayed speech, 
with causes and suggestions for treatment 
given in each instance. While the discus- 
sions are necessarily brief, the author has 
written not only entertainingly but in a 
practical and helpful manner. Anyone in- 
terested in correcting minor defects in his 
own speech should find this book of real 
assistance, but as the writer points out, the 
person with a serious speech disorder 
should seek the aid of a good speech clinic. 

—LucitLte D. SCHOOLFIELD. 
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Picasa ti by A. H. Damon 














Fragments and Golden Sayings 
of Democritus 
Truth is 


Truth. Verily we know nothing. 


buried deep. 

Of practical wisdom, these are the three 
fruits: to deliberate well, to speak to the point, 
and to do what is right. 

Happiness. “Tis not in strength of body nor 
in gold that men find happiness, but in upright- 
ness and in fullness of understanding. 

Unhappiness. He who does wrong is more 
unhappy than he who suffers wrong. 


The busybody. It is better to correct your 
own faults than those of another. 


Fame and wealth, without wisdom, are unsafe 
possessions. 
False men and shams talk big and do nothing. 


My enemy is not the man who wrongs me but 
the man who means to wrong me. 


A sensible mayan takes pleasure in what he 
has instead of pining for what he has not. 


Throw moderation to the winds 
pleasures bring the greatest 


Moderation. 
and the greatest 
pains. 


Recreation. A life without a holiday is like 
a long journey without an inn at which to rest. 


Best Policeman. Behind American law- 
enforcement agencies stands “Our Best Police- 
man.” He wears no uniform. He arrests no 
criminals. He is not armed. He is assigned 
to no particular beat nor to the discharge of 
any detailed duties. Without his aid, however, 
the forces of crime cannot be routed. 

“Our Best Policeman” is a state of mind— 
an understanding of the solemn responsibility 
which every citizen should possess if his home 
and his community are to be freed from the 
bondage of lawlessness.—J. Edgar Hoover. 


Friend making assets. The attribute that 
I should put at the very top is the ability to 
recognize faces instantly and to remember the 
names that belong to them. The reason why so 
many of us have had bad memories is that we 
never make any effort to cultivate them. We just 
say to ourselves: “I can’t remember.” And then 
we take it as a fixed characteristic about which 
nothing can be done. An amazing amount can 
be done if you will train your eyes to see and 
your ears to hear and your will to fix in mind 
what you see and hear.—Emily Post. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 
Current Events Group 


Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Anna Mackey 
D. Trask, Co-Principals 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley 
Mrs. John E. 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 


4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 











BETTER SPEECH 


and 


BETTER READING 


BY LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 
$1.25 Postpaid 


_ “This book seems to fill a long-felt need. It 
is the finest speech book I have yet examined. 
Kindly send us four more copies.’—Stster M. 





GERARD, St. Francis Xavier School, Baltimore. 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
WANT ADS 
Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 


insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertior. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 








Teacher of the deaf, seven years’ experience, trained 
and experienced also in social service field, wishes 
position either as teacher or field worker for the 
deaf. Address Box 19, Volta Bureau. 
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GAD: 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 





Discouraging.—The young man was much 
taken with the girl he had recently met and taken 
out a few times to dances and the theater. He 
was getting quite serious in his attentions and 
sought to find out what his chances might be, 
“Do you think,” he said to her as he was leaving 
her at the door of her home that evening, “that 
your father would object to my marrying you?” 
“T don’t know,” said the girl, slowly. “But if he’s 
anything like me he would.” 


Call the Witness!—A British officer was be- 
ing tried on a charge of drunkenness. He called 
his servant to the stand as a witness in his be- 
half and the latter insisted that his master was 
perfectly sober, as he knew from the fact that he 
left a definite order to be called early. At the 
point the prosecuting attorney interrupted. “Did 
Captain Bullard give any reason for wishing to be 
called early?” he asked. “Yes, sir,” said the 
servant, readily. “He said he was to be Queen 
of the May.” 


Reality.—‘“Only those who have been aroused 
from sleep on board ship by the terrible cry, 
‘Man overboard,’ can fully realize its terrible 
meaning,” said the lecturer. “That’s not true,” 
interrupted one of his listeners. “I heard it once 
when I was not aboard ship and I realized what 
it meant more than any one.” “You couldn't,” 
insisted the lecturer. “Oh, yes, I could,” per- 
sisted the interrupter. “I was the man over- 


board.” 


Doing the Impossible. — A man hurrying 
down the street was stopped by a friend but 
jerked loose at once and called back as he hur- 
ried along: “Sorry, George, but I can’t stop now. 
I’ve got to catch the 8:15 train.” “Good luck to 
you” yelled George after him. “But you’d better 
hurry. I just missed it.” 


Sermon.—“Do you say your prayers every 
night?” asked the visitors of the little 4-year-old. 

“No,” she confessed frankly. “Some nights | 
don’t want anything.” 


Travel Tour.—“Of course, you all know what 
the inside of a corpuscle is like—” began the im- 
ported lecturer. Right here, however, he was 
interrupted by the chairman of the meeting: 
“Most of us do,” said the latter, “but for the 
benefit of those who have never been inside one, 
you might explain it.”—American Legion Weekly. 
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